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The Rejected Olive Branch. | 


Tobias Trulson, late second mate of the Petrel, 
was sitting in his small cottage, which smelled of | 
smoked salt fish and wet clothes; 
but Tobias was so accustomed to 
that smell that he did not mind it. 
In fact, he would have missed it if 
it had been absent. A peat fire was 
smouldering upon a hearth built 
of rough stones, and a pine knot, 
stuck into a crevice in the wall, was 
crackling and flickering and throw- 
ing an unsteady light over the miser- 
able interior. 

A long fishing net hung in fes- 
toons along the walls—for Tobias 
was going to mend it as soon as he 
got time—and on a line under the 
ceiling were wet clothes hung up to 
dry. People up in that Arctic wilder- 
ness are usually wet, and a good 
deal of their time is taken up in the 
effort to get dry. They have to ex- 
tract their scanty living from the 
vast, wild Polar Sea, and if genera- 
tions of struggle and hardship had 
not toughened them, they would 
perish miserably in the course of 
one winter. 

Tobias Trulson was one of the 
toughest and hardiest of this tough 
and hardy race. He was a large, 
brawny man, with a deeply-wrin- 
kled, weather-beaten face of coppery 
color, and a head of thick, brown 
hair which looked as if the wind 
had been playing the mischief with 
it. It seemed to grow the wrong way 
above the ears, and it had, more- 
over, a curious “‘ripple,”’ as the sea 
has under a light breeze. 

“You say he kicked you over 
board ?”” said the mate to his small 
son, whom he was holding in his lap. The boy 
had an ugly cut on his forehead where he had 
struck the keel of Prebensen’s gig. His little fists 
were tightly clenched, and his eyes had a strange 
glow in the unsteady light. His father, half- 
forgetting his question, sat staring at him with a 
troubled look. Now and then he put his hand on 
the lad’s hot forehead, and felt his rapid pulse 
hammering away in his temples. 

“And you say he kicked you overboard, 
sonny ?”’ Tobias repeated, after a while. 

“Yes, he did, pap,” piped the child, feebly nod- 
ding his towsled head. 

“And you hadn’t been doin’ nothin’ to him, 
Tom ?” 

The boy panted for a moment before he found 
his voice. ‘1 jumped into his boat,’’ he said, 
with chattering teeth, ‘‘’cos the girl asked me.” 

Tobias fell into a deep meditation. At the end 
of fifteen minutes, during which he had been 
staring fixedly into the fire, he arose, and, shak- 
ing his clenched fist toward the ceiling, cried : 

“T’ll pay him back for that some day!” 

His wife, Karen, who had been sitting in a cor- 
ner patching a pair of small trousers that seemed 
beyond the stage of profitable patching, started 
up with a frightened face, and putting her hand 
on his arm, implored him to make no such rash 
threats. 

‘“‘You know we are poor people, Tobias,” she 
said, ‘‘and we depend upon the consul for every- 
thing. We can’t afford to quarrel with our bread 
and butter.” 

“T’d rather starve than eat his bread any 
more,” growled Tobias, ‘‘and as for the butter, I 
have never had so much as a taste of it!” 

‘Yes, but the children! Have you a right to 
let them starve, too, in order to gratify your own 
Spite ?”’ 

“Oh, the children! the children!’’ groaned the 
mate. ‘What a coward they have made of me! 
They tie my tongue and they tie my hands!”’ 








“Bless their dear little hearts!’’ said the literal 
Karen. ‘They couldn’t do that if they tried.” 
An infant, wrapped in rags, which she held in | 


it to her bosom, hushing it with fond words, as if | 
to defend it against its father’s insinuations. | 


“Anyway, I should like to know what we have 
to thank Prebensen for,’’ the mate went on, after 
a pause. ‘I have been a-workin’ myself to skin 
and bones these ten years to mak? him rich, and 
what do I get fur it? Well, now I come home 
after five months of starvin’ and freezin’ and 
hard usage, and not a cent do I find is due to 
me. My family has eaten up my wages, the clerk 
tells me, and it is me as owes Prebensen, and not 


Prebensen as owes me. Now ef thar’s sense in 
that, you jest call me a jackass and be done with 
it.” 

With an angry scowl he looked about in the 
poor room, at the rags which had been stuffed 


into the window sashes where the panes had been | 


broken, at the worn 
and rickety floor which 
creaked when one 
walked on it, and at 
the alcove in the wall 
where four children 
slept on a bed made of 
straw and dried sea- 
weed. Two of them, 
who were given to kick- 
ing off their covering in 
the night, had been tied 
up in coffee bags,— 
marked Java No. 2 in 
big letters,—which had 
been fastened about 
their necks. 

‘When you sailed in 
Vaug’s ships,’’ Karen 
observed, rocking the 
baby to and fro, ‘it 
was different. Then 
we always came out 
ahead.” 

‘Yes, and God bless 
him for all he did for 
me and mine!” ex- 
claimed Tobias, fervid- 
ly. ‘It’s hard, it’s 


| out a cloud of smoke, ‘I suppose the Lord knows 
| what He’s about. I don’t.’ 

The mate fell into a brown study, and little 
| Thomas, who sat up wide awake the moment his 
| father had turned his back on him, was vaguely 


| wondering whether he meant to kill Prebensen or | 
|only to thrash him, for Thomas knew no other | 


|methods of retaliation. In the intervals of his 
| sever it flattered him to have kicked up such a 
rumpus, and he felt something like gratitude to 
his father for having taken his part so warmly, 
and grown so angry on his account. 

The pain in his forehead could not prevent him 


from imagining, in a dazed way, what a hero he 


would be among the boys in town when Tobias 
should have carried out his threat, and he hoped 


in his heart that his mother would not succeed in 


mollifying him. He was aroused from this medi- 
tation by a vigorous thump on the door. Tobias 
made some slow preparations to rise, but before 
he could reach the latch the door was opened ajar, 
and a handsome curly head appeared in the open- 
ing. 

“May I come in, Tobias?” asked a merry 
young voice. 

Without awaiting the mate’s reply, a tall, slen- 
der lad of sixteen bounded into the room. He 
came like a fresh breeze, and the hopelessness 


which had reigned there a moment before was as | 


if blown away. 

‘“Ingomar!’’ cried Tobias, joyously, grasping 
both the boy’s hands. ‘Well, well, well! How 
big and handsome we have grown! 
have known ye hardly, if it hadn’t been fur them 
eyes of yourn, fur nobody never had eyes with 
such snap in ’em. And I was a-comin’ round to 
see ye, Ingomar, my lad, and thank ye fur haulin’ 
that unlucky little chap of mine out of the water 
when Prebensen kicked him overboard.” 

“Oh, never mind that!’’ answered Ingomar, 
with a toss of his head. ‘It was nothing.” 

‘Well, it came mighty near bein’ somethin’, 
though,”’ the mate remonstrated, choking a little 
as he spoke. ‘‘But I haint simmered down enough 
to talk about it yet, so ye be right; it’s better to 
keep mum.” 


Ingomar flung his cap on a table which stood | 


between the windows, and pulled a chair, made 
out of the vertebra of a whale, up to the fire. 

‘Well, old man,”’ he said to Tobias, ‘‘I am glad 
to have you safe home again. I have missed you 
a good deal.”’ 

Tobias took three long pulls at his pipe before 
he replied. 

‘“Thankee, Ingomar, thankee!’’ he said, at last. 


“ag 





I shouldn't | 


and bad luck from the start. We lost more whales 
| than we ever did in any three voyages before.” 

“Lost them? How did you lose them ?” 
| ‘Two-thirds of them sank as soon as we had 
| killed ’em.”’ 

‘“What made them sink ?” 

“Bad luck, I guess. And then they were so 
|lean! The Finmark whale is the strongest whale 
| that swims in the sea. He takes too much exercise 
| to raise much fat, and it is the fat makes him 
float. One monstrous chap took us in tow fur ten 
hours, and I don’t know but he would have 
towed us right on to the North Pole if the line 
hadn’t snapped.”’ 

‘*What did you do then ?” 

‘What could we do? We had to let him go.” 

“T should think something might be invented 
to prevent the whale from sinking,’ remarked 
| Ingomar, thoughtfully? 

“If ye can invent that, lad, then your fortune 
is made,”’ answered Tobias, “but when you have 
found it, hold on to it, and keep mum till you 
| have your patent in your pocket.” 

‘‘Trust me for that!’’ ejaculated the boy, jump- 
ing up and pacing the floor, as was his wont when 
| a new idea agitated him. 

“It does seem feasible to me, Tobias,’’ he said, 
pausing abruptly in front of the sailor. 

“It would have been worth twenty thousand 
| dollars to Prebensen on this voyage alone if our 

skipper had known of such a thing,” the mate 
| observed, knocking out his pipe on his boot-heel. 

Ingomar seated himself again, and began a 
regular cross-examination of his host in regard to 
all the phases of whale-fishing. They were very 
old friends, and fond of each other. Tobias had 
taught Ingomar all he knew of marine lore. He 
| had taught him how to row, swim, reef a sail, 
tack, jibe and steer, and the more intimate 
knowledge of his profession, such as weather- 
signs, good and bad indications for fishing; and 
| the doings and peculiarities of the Ship-Brownie 
he had also imparted to his favorite pupil under 
| the pledge of secrecy. 

In the days of Mr. Vaug’s prosperity, when 
| Tobias was a young fellow, he had felt not a little 
honored at being entrusted with this most impor- 
| tant part of the young master’s education, and 
had been an envied character in the town on 
account of the prospects which such a friendship 
opened up to him. 

It was then freely hinted that Tobias knew on 
| which side his bread was buttered ; but Tobias put 
| such slanderers to shame. He was astanch and 
| loyal soul, and as devoted to Vaug and his house 
in their adversity as he 
had ever been in the 
days of their opulence. 

The two friends were 
so deeply absorbed in 
their discussion of 
whaling that they did 
not hear a twice re- 
peated knock at the 
door. The third knock, 
however, aroused Ka- 
ren, who had been doz- 
ing overthe baby. She 
went to the door, but 
had no sooner opened 
it than she started back 
in astonishment. 

‘*Have you lost your 
way in the dark, miss,’’ 
she asked, ‘and do you 
want somebody to take 
you home ?”” 

“Oh, not at all,’ a 
cheerful voice answer- 
ed. ‘I came to ask 
how the little boy is 
who—who—had the 
mishap—who—fell in- 
to the water.” 








mighty hard, that such 
a man must go to the 
bottom fur to raise such a one as Prebensen. 
don’t understand it; no, blest if I do!’’ 


The little boy whose head had been resting | into the water, I should be happier to get home, | 


wearily on his father’s shoulder now closed his 
eyes, and Tobias, stealing on tiptoe across the 


floor, put him down in the second alcove, and | Tobias ? 
| covered him with an old coat. 


that white-livered sneak as kicked my little chap 


| lad, than I am to-day.” 
“And what kind of voyage did you have, 
That’s what I came to ask you about. 


seat before the fire, he began to cut up some plug | something or other, and some think it is because 
her lap, here began to whimper, and she hugged | tobacco in the palm of his hand, and to stuff it | the Petre? has been losing money.” 


into his pipe. 


‘Well, well,”’ he said, meditatively, blowing | had a mighty bad voyage; bad water, bad meat, | 


| “They ben’t far wrong as to that, lad. We've 
| 


“Oh, he aint dead, 
miss,’’ Karen muttered, 


I | “Ef I was a-sailin’ fur your dad now, instead of | sullenly, ‘and I guess he don’t mean to gratify 


’ 


you by dying.’ 
She was ahout to shut the door in her visitor’s 

| face, when Ingomar, who had recognized Ragna’s 

| voice, rose and stayed her hand. 

| ‘Let her come in,” he said; ‘she is not to 


Resuming his | They say Prebensen is pretty badly cut up about | blame for the accident.” 


Karen, who was accustomed to think Ingomar 
infallible, stepped aside and let the young girl 
enter. 
| ‘Well, ’ll be blowed!”” was the greeting Tobias 
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gave her. 
hand. 

Ragna, though not expecting a cordial reception, 
became a trifle embarrassed and scarcely knew 
how to state her errand. Half-absently she 
handed a basket which she carried on her arm to 
Ingomar, and walking over to the little boy, who 
was still sitting up in the alcove bed, she stooped 
down and patted his cheek. 

‘“‘Why, you poor thing, you've got fever,”’ she 
ejaculated, stroking his hair back from his fore- 
head. “I brought you some nice things to eat, 
and some toys for your little sister—Anna—isn't 
that her name ?”’ 

The boy only stared at her with his big eyes and 
did not answer. 

“] didn’t think you were so ill, Tom,” Ragna 
went on, ‘“‘or I should have brought you medicines 
too; but I’ll send the doctor to you if you like.” 

Tom shook his head. ‘No, no doctor,’’ he 
said. 

“And won’t you eat some smoked tongue and 

? And I have got some 


He did not rise; far less offer her his 


some bread and butter? 
jam, too.” 


to Tom at any other time; but just then the pain 
in his head returned and diverted his thoughts 
from the temptation. He fell back upon the sack 
which served for a pillow and groaned. 


the threshold with them and was about to accom- | 
pany them further, under the guise of politeness, 
when her husband, suspecting her design, rushed 
after her, seized her by the arm and dragged her 
back into the room. 

“Don’t you dare to touch it!” he cried. “I'l 
show you I am master in my own house!” | 
A fierce wind was blowing outside and it was 
pitch dark. Far away, a luminous point was 
visible; but it was quite insufficient to dispel the | 
darkness. Some rickety street-signs creaked and | 
screamed dismally in the wind now and then, and | 
the spray from the sea came hissing through the | 

air and lashed the window-panes. 
Round about the island—only seven miles in 
circumference—upon which the town was built 


| the great Arctic Ocean roared, and with a per- 


petual boom of thunder charged in wrathful 
onsets, as if to engulf it. These hoarse howls of 
wrath filled the air through all the winter months, 


the island and the mainland was frozen over. 
“Give me your hand, Ragna,”’ said Ingomar, | 


| “or you will be blown out to sea.” | 
All these delicacies would have been irresistible | 


| 


Tobias, who had only with difficulty contained | 


himself, now jumped up and advanced with two 
long strides toward the young girl. 

‘“‘What do ye come here for?’’ he asked, sav- 
agely. 

“I felt sorry for the little boy,’ answered 
Ragna, meeting his glance fearlessly. 

“You jest obleege me by not feelin’ sorry for 
me nur none of mine,” he demanded, with the 
same challenging mien; “ye ought to feel sorry 
rather that ye have got a father as will kick a little 
chap as hasn’t done him no harm.” 

“Tobias,” cried Ingomar, stepping up to the 
mate and grabbing him by the arm, “‘shame on 
you! That is not fair.” 

But Tobias had boiled so long inwardly that he 
could not now be pacified. 

“And was it fair,” he yelled, ‘‘what Prebensen 
did to Tom this morning? If it hadn't been for 
you, Tom would have been carried out dead with 
the tide. For five months I had worked and 
starved on board his ship—fur he’s too mean to 
provision his ships as the law demands—and when 
my little chap is anxious-like to come out and see 
his dad, he kicks him overboard as if he had been 
a nasty cur, and never even stops to see if he gets 
drownded. You call that fair, do you ?” 

‘No, I don’t,’ Ingomar retorted, quietly ; ‘but 
it wasn’t Ragna who did it. And I call it cow- 
ardly to take revenge on a girl for her father’s 
doings.”’ 

“Cowardly! Cowardly did you say? 
call me cowardly ?”’ 

Beside himself with anger, Tobias raised his 
clenched fist; but Ingomar stood erect and fear- 
less, staring at him with unflinching eyes. 

“*Yes,”’ he repeated, slowly, “I call your con- 
duct cowardly. I always thought well of you, 
Tobias, and I believed you to be a man with the 
courage of a man in your breast. But when you 
hurt so cruelly one who has come with pity in her 
heart to help you, I cannot call you my friend.”’ 

*“T don’t want her pity. I don’t want the pity 
of any of her tribe,’’ shouted the mate, threaten- 
ingly. 

‘*Well, then, tell her so quietly, but don’t insult 
her,”’ the boy responded, gaitlantly. 

‘Well, I didn't have the bringin’ up of a gen- 
tleman, and I don’t pretend to be one. 
plain man and I speak bluntly, as I feel. 

The brunt of his wrath had spent itself; and 
he was beginning to feel ashamed of his violence. 
But just as his reason was about to assert itself, he 
caught sight of his wife stooping over Ragna’s 
basket, and with a face full of furtive delight, 
unpacking its contents. There were a dozen or 
more slices of smoked tongue, at least twenty 
sandwiches, several loaves of bread, and a small 

jar of jam. 

The poor starved woman, who had scarcely 
eaten anything but salt fish and tough, oily seal- 
flesh during her entire life, had not the cour- 
age to refuse such dainties. Her eyes blazed with 
eager anxiety to get the things put away before 
her hasband should discover her. 

But, unhappily, she was not quick enough. 
Like an angry animal he pounced upon her, 
wrenched the plate of sandwiches out of her 
hands, and opening a window pitched it into the 
street. Tongue, bread, cake and jam went the 
same way, one after the other, and neither tears 
nor prayers were of any avail. 

“Tobias, dear Tobias,” the wife implored him, 
‘‘we have nothin’ in the house to eat, and you 
fling good victuals into the street for the dogs and 
the sea-gulls. Think of the children, Tobias. 
They have had nothing hut herring and potatoes 
now for three weeks.” 

*T aint sech a poltroon as to curse a man and 
then eat his bread,’’ was Tobias’s answer. 

He was holding the empty basket in his hand, 
and with angry energy he hurled it through the 
window into the black night. 

Ingomar, who had stood speechless at Ragna’s 
side, watching the mate's: Berserkir, rose, picked 
up his cap, and beckoning to the young girl, 
approached the door. 

Poor Karen, who had some faint hope yet of 
saving the precious food from the dogs, went to 


Did you 


Tama 


” 


“T was looking for my basket,’’ shouted Ragna, 
for the wind nearly drowned her voice. 

“You might as well look for that at the North | 
Pole.”’ 

She groped her way with one hand along the | 
wall of a fisherman’s hut which turned the gable 
to the street, and Ingomar, who held her other 
hand, was guiding her through the darkness. 

‘] stayed longer than I intended,’’ Ragna 
remarked, after a while; ‘“‘1 hope they won’t be 
anxious about me at home.” 

‘But I suppose they know where you went.” 

“No, they don’t. I got all the things from 
the cook, and she thought I wanted to eat them 
myself, or invite some girls to my room.” 

They kept close in shelter of the houses; but 
whenever they came to a street crossing, where 
the wind had full sweep, they had to cling to each 
other in order to keep their footing. 

“IT wish my father liked you better, Ingomar,” 
said Ragna, when once more they had gained the 
shelter of a house wall. 

“IT don’t like him any better than he likes me,”’ 
the boy was tempted to answer, but he checked 
his tongue and asked instead : 

“Why do you want him to like me _particu- 
larly ?” 
‘*Well—because then we could be friends openly 

and not only on the sly.” 

Ingomar had nothing to answer to this, and so 
they set their heads against the wind and strug- 
gled bravely onward. 

“Ragna,’’ he said, suddenly facing her and 
holding both her hands, “I won’t mind telling 
you one thing, because you are my friend, but | 
you must promise me never to tell it to anybody.”’ 

“Oh, you only trust me for that!” cried the | 
girl, enthusiastically, for she had a tremendous | 
relish for secrets. } 

‘“‘Well, some day I am going to be a great man, | 
and then it won’t matter much what your—what | 
anybody thinks of me. 1 feel it here—inside of | 
me, Ragna,”’ he went on, with a ring of strong | 
conviction, ‘but I never dared tell it even to 
father, because I can’t bear to be laughed at.”’ 

“Oh, but Ingomar,’ exclaimed Ragna, flushed 
and flattered by his confidence, ‘I always thought | 
you’d be something great!’ 

“Did you really, Ragna ?’’ 

“Yes, I did.”’ | 

The streets of Vardée were at that time crooked 
and hilly, and lighted at long intervals by lamps, | 
swung on wires, which had a way of being blown 
out when the wind was high, and as the wind was 


| generally high, the lamps were generally out of 


repair when they were most needed. 

Ragna and Ingomar had just reached the top 
of the hill that leads toward the so-called West 
End, where the well-to-do citizens lived, when | 
they saw half-a-dozen lights glittering to and fro 
across the street. Shouts, too, were borne toward 
them on the blast; and they concluded that some 
misfortune had happened. 

It did not occur to them to shout back, as they 


, never dreamed that the summons was intended 


for them. 

With a vague relish of the excitement, they 
started forward, eager to know the cause of the 
disturbance. They had scarcely advanced half a 
block, however, when Ragna stopped and stared 
with a frightened face at her companion. 

‘‘Ingomar,”’ she exclaimed, breathlessly, “they 
are hunting for me!” 

‘What makes you think so?” 

“T hear them shout my name.” 

“You had better shout back, then, to let them 
know where you are.” 

“Yes, but you must leave me first, Ingomar. 
Father wouldn't like to see us together.”’ 

*‘Do you think I am a sneak ?” cried the boy, 
proudly; ‘I won't run away from anybody!” 

Two men with torches and two more with lan- 
terns were now approaching, and Ingomar shouted 
to them with all his might, Ragna reluctantly 
joining. The foremost man in the line, in whom 
they presently recognized Prebensen, rushed for- 
ward the instant he heard their voices. 

‘Ho! ho!” he cried, angrily, thrusting his lan- 
tern into their faces, ‘this is you, miss, isit? You 
have nearly frightened us out of our wits.” 

Ragna flushed as she saw the men standing 
about her, but made no answer. 

“This is a nice time for promenading, isn’t it >” 
her father continued, sarcastically, curbing his | 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


|enemies forgiven, and the hand opened wide in 


| you got two wifes where you come from. 
| monsieur, you touch not ze money of ole Jacques | 
| Lefebvre. 


| able the child, for she was only sixteen, would have 


wrath; ‘and you, young man,” he went on, 
turning the full glare of the lantern on Ingomar, 
“T’ll have a talk with you later.” 

Ingomar had a stinging reply ready, but out of 
regard for Ragna forbore to utter it. He only 
lifted his cap silently and vanished in the dark- 
ness. HjALMAR Hsgortu BoyeseEn. 

(To be continued.) 
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TO BETTER LIFE. 


Speak a shade more kindly than the year before ; 

Pray a little oftener, love a little more, 

Cling a little closer to the Father’s love ; 

Life below shall liker grow to the life above. 
Anon, 


~or- — 
For the Companion. 


A NEW YEAR AT COTE BLANCHE. 


Every one who is familiar with the customs of the | 
creoles and Acadians of Louisiana knows that New | 


| 


} . . | Year is the most eagerly anticipated and the most 
except on rare occasions, when the Sound between | 


important of their festivals. | 

Christmas plays a very secondary part, indeed. | 
The people go to midnight mass, and have perhaps a | 
better dinner than usual, but our Christmas greeting | 
is unknown to them, save in some Americanized | 


| sections. | 


A religious significance is attached also to the New 
Year anniversary. They believe that from day-dawn 
to dark an angel, “ange de paix,” broods over each 
household, striving to destroy hatred, malice and all 
uncharitableness in the heart, and to substitute love | 
and forgiveness. If his promptings are obeyed, 





| 


charity, that man’s sins are wiped off the record, and 
he starts on a new year with a clean conscience. 

For a week before New Year’s Day the prepara. | 
tions of the “habitans” begin. The house undergoes 
a thorough scrubbing and cleaning from garret to 
basement, and is whitewashed inside and out. I | 
have an idea the Acadian housekeeper fancies that 
“Pange de paix” is going to make a close scrutiny 
into all her dust corners and hidden receptacles, and 
would be disgusted with a rusty pot or dirty pan. 

The hunters go out on a grand “battue” to pro- 
vide game. If a new dress is possible during the 
year, it is certain to be made up and worn then. 

But in two houses in Céte Blanche these cheerful 
notes of preparation were unheard. To look at them 
you would not be likely to perceive a connection be- | 


| tween the largest and most comfortable farm-house in 


Céte Blanche, the property of rich old Jacques 
Lefebvre, and the miserable and daubed cabin which 
stood at the edge of Laverne woods. A cabin with dirt 
floor and unglazed windows, the home of poverty and 


| illness, where the father and bread-winner, a helpless 
| invalid, watched his pale wife and three children 


with despairing eyes. 

He knew that bread was lacking that New Year’s 
Eve, and there seemed no means short of begging to 
getit. From that Harry Wood revolted in the very 
depths of his soul, but yet, and yet, must they starve, 
those helpless beings so dear to him? 

Six years before that Harry Wood, a handsome 


| young fellow and a skilled mechanic, had come to 


Céte Blanche. 

He easily found work on the large plantations in 
the neighborhood, and seemed to have a career of | 
prosperity before him, when he formed an attach- 


| ment for pretty Laure Lefebvre, the only daughter | 


of the old farmer. But when he asked the father’s 
consent a terrific storm was raised in that household. 

“Aha!” cried the old man, furiously, “‘you tink I 
give my Laure to you?—you, a stranger, a ‘vaurien 
Americain’? No farm, no cattle, no money, no 
not’in’. You want to mak a Protestant of her, | 
hein? You want her ‘dot,’ her land, her cattle, and | 
you get dem, den you run avay and leave her. Maybe | 
Non, 


Laure shall spik to you no more.” 

But Laure, being a wilful, spoiled young damsel, 
did see him and speak to him again, and refused | 
positively to give him up. 

Had her father been kind in his refusal, it is prob- 


been obedient. But he was harsh and abusive, and 
from having been foolishly indulgent became so 
stern that her home was not a pleasant one. The 
poor mother, weary of standing between the two, 
one day, after an outburst, said to her daughter : | 

“Laure, he is getting worse and worse. I think he 
is going crazy; and you must either give up Harry 
or marry him and go off. 





Jacques cannot go on | 
worse, and then it will be only me to bear it, and he | 
can do no more than kill me.” 

Taking that for a word of consent, Laure left her | 
father’s house on New Year’s Eve and became Harry | 
Wood’s wife the next day. 

For the first four years all went well with the 
young couple. Wood had plenty of work, and their 
home was full of comfort, besides a snug little sum 
laid up, the nucleus of the fortune he fully expected 
to accumulate. Then he fell from a scaffold, injured 
his spine, and became what this New Year’s Eve 
found him,—a helpless invalid. 

Their money had all been spent, and at last the day 
arrived when they had to give up their comfortable 
home and move toa cabin at the edge of the woods. 

Laure eked out a precarious subsistence by spin- 
ning and weaving cottonade and raising poultry for 
the New Orleans market, but this had been a bad 
year. She had been too sick to work much, and the 
poultry had the cholera among them. She had not 
seen her father or her mother since her marriage. 

She knew her mother too well not to understand 
that it was the imperious will of the old man which 
kept her away. He had never mentioned his daugh- 
ter’s name since the night she left his roof, and woe 
be to the one who inadvertently did so. 

The only sign he gave of his remembrance of her 
was to keep the anniversary of her flight as a solemn 
fast. There were no fine dinners at the Lefebvre farm 
New Year’s Day, no visits to and from old friends, 
but from morning till night the old man sat moodily 
within, his only companion the faithful wife. 

The two sons, Henri and Claude, took themselves 


_ off to pleasanter interiors, and decidedly “ange de 


paix” must have had a weary time, wrestling with 
the evil spirit of that household. 
“‘What a New Year’s Eve!” sighed poor Laure as 


| there in the buggy for you. 


| him. 
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she sat by the fire with her youngest child in her 
arms. She had put the other two early to bed, for 
her husband had fallen asleep at last, after a day of 
pain, and she was afraid the noise of the children 
would disturb him. 

As she gazed in the fire, you saw that though 
only twenty-two years old, Laure looked ‘thirty, so 
deep were the lines that care and grief had traced on 
her pale, thin face. She heard a slight noise at the 
door, and turned ‘to see a figure muffled in cloak and 
shawls entering it. She thought it was one of her 
neighbors, and raised her hand warningly. 

“Hush!” she whispered, “he has just fallen asleep. 
Ah!” as the wrappings of the visitor fell off and she 
saw her mother. “Mamma! mamma!” and in a 


|}moment she was in her mother’s arms, weeping, 


sobbing and holding her in a convulsive embrace. 

“Ah, my own mamma, is it really you?” she sobbed, 
holding her off at arms’ length, with such a pitiful 
smile on her wan face that the mother wept to see it. 

“Yes, cherie; I could stand it no longer. He may 
curse me if he will, but I cannot help it. To sit 
there all New Year’s Day with closed doors, and a 
face as if you were in your grave! Ah, it made me 
mad! I felt as if you were really dead, and I had to 
come and see if you were living.” 

“Mamma! my own dear mamma!” was all the 
daughter could say in the fulness of her content, kiss- 
ing the face and hands of the mother who seemed to 
have come to her from the grave. 

“Yes, I slipped away and made black George bring 
me in his buggy. But I can only stay a minute. I 
heard he was ill”—with a glance toward the sleeping 
man—‘and there is some wine and other things out 
But stay, I have come to 
say something else. Yesterday, for the first time in 
all these years, he mentioned your name. He said, 


| ‘If Laure will leave that vawrien of a husband, who 


can no longer work for her, I will take her back, 
she and her children, though they are his. Let him 
go to a hospital and stay there till he dies.’ ” 

“Leave my husband!” Laure said, with an incredu- 
lous look. “Oh no, he cannot think I could do that. 
I will kneel at his feet and ask his pardon. Now that 
I am a mother I know how I have sinned against 
But desert my husband! Mamma, he cannot 
mean that —” 

“Yes, he means it, my poor child! And you, my 
Laure, you who were so pretty and bright, you are an 
old woman; and you are weak and sick, and soon you 
cannot help him, and then you will both die. Come 
back to us, my daughter. Oh, I am so wretched 
without you!” 

Laure rose to her feet, her black eyes sparkling and 
a bright red spot on her thin cheeks. 

“Mamma, look there,” she said. ‘There he lies, 
helpless, who worked for me and loves me, and to 
whom I am necessary. I will stay with him—to 
starve and die, perhaps, who knows? But happier so, 
than to desert him, and live in comfort in my father’s 
house. But you have not seen my children. Come 
and look at them. That is Jacques, that is Helene 
and this little one at the foot of the bed is Aimée.” 

“You named the two eldest after your father and 


| me?” the grandmother said, with a stifled sob. 


“Yes, are they not handsome?—and so bright! 
Jacques is beginning to read, and Pere Joseph teaches 
him when his father is too ill, and they say he is going 
to be a great scholar.” 

The grandmother pressed a kiss on each round 
cheek, and stood looking at them, lost in thought. 

“If he could only see them!”? she murmured. ‘He 
loves children so much, even now!”’ 

“TIT must go now, Laure,” she said at last, “but I 
will come back again before long. I have a thought. 
I will talk it over with Pére Joseph to-night as I go 
home. Whatever he tells you to do to-morrow, you 
must obey him.” 

One more embrace, and as the mother departed 
the daughter went back to her seat by the fire, feel- 
ing cheered and comforted by this brief glimpse of 
the face she had longed for. 

The next morning Pére Joseph entered the room 
where old Lefebvre was sitting, leading two children. 
No one, not even that moody man, thought of barring 


| out the good curé who had lived from youth to old 


age among his people at Céte Blanche. 

“Happy New Year!” he called out, cheerily. “Aha, 
in the sulks still, mon ami? Six years in the sulks! 
Too long, too long, for a man over sixty, who hasn’t 
many more New Years to be sorry or glad in. I’m 
afraid ‘Vange de paiz’ is tired of standing on your 
threshold. God has sent you a beautiful day full of 
sunshine, and here you sit blinking in the shadows 
like a silly old owl. Come, mon vieux, it is New 
Year, do you understand, New Year!” 

“T hear you, and nobody knows New Year better 
than Ido. Who are those children, Pere Joseph?” 

“Oh, two I picked up out of a wretched hovel, 


| where there was nothing to eat, and brought them to 


see how gay and happy a rich ‘man can be on New 
Year’s Day. You know poor people always think 
where there is money there is happiness. Go to 
monsieur, my children, and kiss him and wish him a 


| happy New Year.” 


The two pretty children did it, a little frightened at 
the stern old face which bent to receive their caress; 
but it softened wonderfully as he lifted the children 
to his knee, and stroked their soft brown curls. 

“And what is your name, my pretty little girl?” he 
said. 

“Helene,” she lisped. 

“And yours?” to the boy. 

“Jacques Lefebvre Wood,’ he answered, in his 
high, clear voice. “I am named after my grandpa, 
and Pére Joseph said I was going to see him to-day. 
I want to go to my grandpa,” slipping to the floor. 
“T want to kiss him and love him, and wish him 
happy New Year.” 

The old man had turned ghastly pale, and trembled 
in every limb, but there was not the outburst of rage 
his wife and Pere Joseph had expected. He still held 
the little girl on his knee, unconsciously, perhaps, 
and she put up her little soft hand and stroked his 
face, which was working convulsively. ; 

“Don’t ky!” she lisped. “Helene is solly for 00.” 

He looked from her pretty face to the brave, clear 
eyes of the little boy, which were fixed wonderingly 
upon him, and then his white head sank on his breast, 
and tears rolled down his cheeks. 

“<*Dange de paix’ has conquered!” reverently mur- 
mured the good old priest. “Yes, Jacques, that is 
right; kiss them, for they are your own flesh and 
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blood. Open the shutters and let in the sun to warm 
your old heart, and thank God, you old sinner, that 
you have had time to repent.” He marched out, his 
own heart full of joy, and, baring his lead, stood 
gazing up, as if the visible presence of the angel he 

had invoked was before him. M. B. WILLIAMS. 
———_~++or— 

A HIGHER HELP. 
Lean not on one mind constantly, 

st, where one stood before, two fall ; 


Something God hath to say to thee, 
Worth hearing from the lips of all. 


—Owen Meredith. 
—o———— 
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TALES FROM THE LUMBER CAMPS. 
Bruin and the Cook. 


To one who visits the lumbermen’s winter camps, 
deep in the backwoods of Maine, New Brunswick or 
Quebec, the life led by the loggers is likely to seem 
monotonous after the strangeness of it has worn off. 
The sounds of the chopping, the shouting, the clank- 
ing of the teams, give an ample warning to all 
the wild creatures of the woods, who thereupon 
generally agree in giving a wide berth to a neighbor- 
hood which has suddenly grown so populous and 
noisy. 

In chopping and hauling logs the lumbermen are at 
work unremittingly from dawn until sundown, and 
at night they have little energy to expend on the 
hunting of bears or panthers. The bunks and the 
blankets exert an overwhelming attraction, and by 
the time the men have concluded their after-supper 
smoke, and the sound of a few rough songs has died 
uway, the wild beasts may creep near enough to 
smell the pork and beans, and may prowl about the 
camp until dawn, with small fear of molestation 
from the sleepers within. 

At intervals, however, the monotony of camp life 
is broken. Something occurs to remind the careless 


woodsmen that, though in the wilderness, indeed, | 


they are yet not truly of it. They are made suddenly 
aware of those shy but savage forces which, regard. 


ing them ever as trespassers, have been keeping | 


them under an angry and eager surveillance. The 
spirit of the violated forest makes a swift and some 
times effectual, but always unexpected, stroke for 
revenge. 

A yoke of oxen are straining at theirload. A great 
branch reaching down catches the nearest ox by the 
horn, and the poor brute falls in its track with its 


neck broken. A stout sapling is bent to the ground | 


by a weight of ice and snow. Some thaw or the 
shock of a passing team releases it, and by the fierce 
recoil a horse’s leg is shattered. 

A lumberman has strayed off into the woods by 
himself, perchance, to gather spruce gum for his 
friends in the settlements, and he is found, days 
afterwards, half-eaten by bears and foxes. A soli 
tary chopper throws down his axe and leans against 
a tree to rest and dream, and a panther drops from 
the branches above and tears him. 

Yet such vengeance is accomplished but seldom, 
and makes no permanent impression on the heed. 
less woodsman. His onward march is inexorable. 

The cook, it must be borne in mind, is a most 
important personage in the lumber camp. This | 
say of camp cooks in general, and I assert it in par 
ticular of the cook who figures as one of the heroes 
in the story about to be related. The other hero is 
the bear. 

It was a bright March morning at Nicholson’s 
camp on Salmon River, in Northern New Bruns 
wick. There had been a heavy thaw for some days, 
and the snow banks under the eaves of the camp 
were shrinking rapidly. The bright chips about the 
door, the trampled straw and fodder around the 
stable, were steaming and soaking under the steady 
sun. Such winds as were stirring abroad that day 
were quite shut off from the camp by the dark sur- 
rounding woods. 

From the protruding stovepipe, which did duty as 
a chimney, a faint blue wreath of smoke curled 
lazily. The cook had the camp all to himself for a 
while, for the teams and choppers were at work a 
mile away, and the ‘‘cookee,” as the cook’s assistant 
is called, had betaken himself to a neighboring pond 
to fish for trout through the ice. 

The dishes were washed, the camp was in order, 
and in a little while it would be time to get the dinner 
ready. The inevitable pork and beans were slowly 
boiling, and an appetizing fragrance was abroad on 
the quiet air. The cook decided to snatch a wink of 
sleep in his bunk beneath the eaves. He had a spare 
half-hour before him, and under his present circum- 
stances he knew no better way of spending it. 

The weather being mild, he left the camp door 
wide open, and, swinging up to his berth, soon had 
himself luxuriously bedded in blankets,—his own 
and as many other fellows’ blankets as he liked. He 
began to doze and dream. He dreamed of summer 


cook’s dreaming ears. : 


pot and kettle off the stove in a thunder of crashing 
iron and clattering tins. This was the point at 
which cook’s dream had attained overwhelming 
reality. 


his blankets, was an angry bear, dancing about in 
a confusion of steam and smoke and beans and 
| kettles, making ineffectual snatches at a lump of 
| scalding pork upon the floor. 

After a moment of suspense, cook rose softly and 
crept to the other end of the bunks, where a gun was 
kept. To his disgust the weapon was unloaded. But 
the click of the lock had caught the bear’s attention. 
Glancing up at the bunk above him, the brute’s eye 
detected the shrinking cook, and straightway he 
overflowed with wrath. Here, evidently, was the 
author of his discomfort. 

With smarting jaws and vengeful paws he made a 
dash for the bunk. Its edge was nearly seven feet 
from the floor, so Bruin had to do some clambering. 
As his head appeared over the edge, and his great 
paws took firm hold upon the clapboard rim of the 
bunk, cook, now grown desperate, struck at him 
wildly with the heavy butt of the gun; but Bruin is 
always a skilful boxer. With an upward stroke he 
warded off the blow, and sent the weapon spinning 
across the camp. At the same time, however, his 
weight proved too much for the frail clapboard to 
which he was holding, and back he fell on the floor 
with a shock like an earthquake. 

This repulse—which, of course, he credited to the 
cook—only filled him with tenfold greater fury, and 
at once he sprang back to the assault; but the delay, 
however brief, had given poor cook time to grasp an 
idea, which he proceeded to act upon with eagerness. 
He saw that the hole in the roof through which the 
stove-pipe protruded was large enough to give his 
body passage. Snatching at a light rafter above his 
head, he swung himself out of the bunk, and 
kicked the stove-pipe from its place. The 
| sections fell with loud clatter upon the stove 
and the bear, for a moment disconcerting 
| Bruin’s plans. From the 
rafter it was an easy reach 
| to the opening in the roof, 
and as Bruin gained the 
empty bunk and stretched 
his paw eagerly up toward Z 
his intended victim on the 4 
rafter, the intended vic- E 4 
tim slipped with the great , 
est prompti- 
tude through 
! the hole. 





THE COOK BESIEGED. 


At this point the cook drew a long breath, and per- 
suaded his heart to go down out of his throat, where 
it had been since he waked, and resume its proper 
functions. 

His first thought was to drop from the roof and 
run for help, but fortunately he changed his mind. 
The bear was no fool. No sooner had the cook got 
safely out upon the roof than Bruin rushed forth 
from the camp door, expecting to catch him as he 
came down. 

Had cook acted upon his first impulse, he would 
have been overtaken before he had gone a hundred 


snow. As it was, however—evidently to Bruin’s 
deep chagrin—he stuck close to the chimney hole, 


moment’s notice to plunge within, while the bear 
stalked deliberately twice around the camp, eying 
him and evidently laying plans, as it were, for his 
| capture. 

| At last the bear appeared to make up his mind. At 
| one corner of the shanty, piled up nearly to the eaves, 
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Then an angry sweep of the great paw had dashed | 


What met his round-eyed gaze, as he sat up in | 


yards, and would have perished hideously in the | 


like a prairie-dog sitting by his burrow, ready at a | 


fields, and then of a lively Sunday school picnic, and | was a store of firewood which “cookee” had gathered 
at last of the music of a band which he heard} in. Uponthis pile Bruin mounted, and then made a 
crashing in his ears. Then the cymbals and the big dash up the creaking roof. 
drum grew unbearably loud, and, waking with a| Cook prayed most fervently that it might give way 
start, he remembered where he was, and thrust his | beneath the great weight of the bear, and to see if it 
head in astonishment over the edge of the bunk. | would do so he waited almost too long; but it did 
The sight that met his eyes filled him with alarm and | not. As he scurried, belated, through the hole, the 
indignation. | bear’s paw reached its edge, and the huge claws tore 
The prolonged thaw had brought out the bears | nearly all the flesh from the back of the poor fellow’s 
from their snug winter quarters, and now, in a very | hand. Bleeding and trembling he crouched upon the 
bad humor from having been waked up too soon, | friendly rafter, not daring to swing down into the 
they were prowling through the forest in unusual bunk. : 
numbers. Food was scarce; in fact, times were very! The agility of that great animal was marvellous. 
hard with them, and they were not only bad-humored, | Scarcely had cook got under shelter when Bruin 
but lean and hungry withal. 
To one particularly hungry bear the smell of our | again in a twinkling, and again cook vanished by the 
cook’s simmering pork had come that morning like | chimney-place. A moment later the bear was again 
the invitation to a feast. The supposed invitation | on the roof, while cook once more crouched back 
had been accepted with a rapturous alacrity. Bruin | faintly on his rafter. This performance was repeated 


had found the door open, the coast clear, the quarters | several times, till for cook it had quite ceased to be | 


very inviting. With the utmost good faith he had interesting. 
entered upon his fortune. To find the source of that | At last the chase grew monotonous even to the in- 
entrancing fragrance had been to his trained nose a | defatigable Bruin, who then resolved upon a change 
simple matter. | of tactics. 
While cook slept sweetly Bruin had rooted off the | chimney, he decided to try the same mode of exit for 
cover of the pot, and this was the beginning of cook’s | himself, or at least to thrust his head through the 
dream. opening, and see what it was like. Embracing the 
But the pot was hot, and the first mouthful of the | woodwork with his powerful fore-paws, he swung 
savory mess made him yell with rage and pain. At! himself up on the rafter, as he had seen cook do so 


| rushed in again at the door, and was up on the bunk | 


After driving cook out through the | 





this point the trumpets and clarions grew shrill in | gracefully. The attempt was quite successful, but 


| the rafter was not prepared for the strain, and Bruin 
and beam came thundering to the floor. 
As cook gazed down through the hole and marked 


him. His one safe retreat was gone. But Bruin did 
not perceive his advautage, or else was in no hurry to 
follow it up. The shock had greatly dampened his 
zeal. He sat ou his haunches by the stove and gazed 


ingly at him. 

Then the bear noticed that the precious pork had 
| got deliciously cool, and in the charms of that rare 
| morsel cook was soon quite forgotten. All cook 
| had to do was to lie on the roof, nursing his lacerated 
| hand and watching Bruin as he made away with the 
}lumbermen’s dinner—a labor of love in which he 
lost no time. 
| At this juncture a noise was heard in the woods, 

and hope came back to cook’s heart. The men were 

returning for dinner. Bruin heard it, too, and made 
| haste to gulp down the remnant of the beans. Just 
| as teams and choppers emerged into the little cleared 
space in front of the camp, Bruin, having swallowed 
his last mouthful, rushed out of the camp door, to the 
breathless and immeasurable amazement of the lum. 
bermen. 





Finding himself to all appearances surrounded, 
Bruin paused a moment irresolutely. Then charging 
upon the nearest team, he dealt the teamster a terrific 
cuff, bowling him over in the snow and breaking his 
arm, while the maddened horses plunged, reared, and 
fell over backward in a tangle of sleds and traces and 
lashing heels. 

This episode brought the woodsmen to their senses. 
Axe in hand, they closed in upon the bear, who rose 
on his hind-quarters to meet them. The first few 
blows that were delivered at him, with all the force 
of practised arms and vindictive energy, he warded 
off as if they were so many feathers; but he could 
not guard himself on all sides at once. A well-directed 





















blow from the 
rear sank the 
axe-head deep 
between his 
fore-shoulders, 
severing the spinal column, and 
Bruin collapsed, a furry heap, 
upon the crimsoned snow. 

In their indignation over the 
cook’s torn hana, their comrade’s 

broken arm, and— perhaps most 

| aggravating of all—their thoroughly demolished 
| 
| Bruin; but in this attempt Bruin found a measure of 
| revenge, for in death he proved to be even tougher 
| fat bear-steak was nowhere to be had from his car. 
| cass. CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
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CROWS AND CROW ROOSTS. 


Of the many persons who resort to the capital city 
lof the United States during the winter there are 
probably few who do not notice the crows there and 
ask the meaning of their presence in such startling 
numbers. For prominent among the winter visitors 
| to the banks of the Potomac are multitudes of these 
| birds who, if they neither register at the hotels nor 


ers, yet have a way of their own to make their pres- 
ence known. x 

They are usually noticed when in mid-air, making 
| their way across the city late in the afternoon toward 
| the southwest. A very interesting sight it is on a 
windy day to watch them, just over the house-tops, 


| struggling against the west wind, now falling off 


| before a blast, now shooting forward in a calmer 
moment, again struggling to hold what they have 
| gained, and remaining stationary as they measure 
| their strength with quick wing-beats against the fierce 
| blasts. Some, as they watch, will ‘recall to mind 
| Jeremy Taylor’s beautiful description of the flight of 
| the lark under similar circumstances. 

| Now they may be seen passing the monument in 
straggling companies, by twos, by sixes or by hun- 
dreds; anon they throng by in such masses, beyond 
the power of man to number, that they almost darken 
the air. 

As some of the readers of The Companion may 
| have seen the flight of these crows and may have 

wondered what it meant, and as others may at some 
future time witness it—for is not Washington a Mecca 
to which all good Americans turn?—I propose briefly 
| to explain the matter, so far as I have been able to 
understand it. 

Except during the nesting time, when the pairs are 
emphatically not at home to callers of their own 
tribe, crows are gregarious and associate in flocks. 
The country boy will vouch for the fact that the corn- 
field is rarely devastated by solitary crows any more 


what had happened, his heart sank utterly within | 


up sullenly at cook, while cook gazed back despair- | 


| dinner, the lumbermen undertook to make a meal of | 


| than he had been in life, and the famous luxury of a | 


bring smiles to the faces of the boarding-house keep- | 
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|than the melon-patch or apple-orchard is raided by 
| solitary bipeds of the human race. When bent on 
| mischief, boys, we are sorry to say, and crows like 
company. 

Besides being gregarious, crows are migratory. To 
be sure a greater or less number of crows remain 
| North, even in New England, during winter, but the 
| crow is no fool in his day and generation, and never 
favors with his company a great while a place where 
jhe finds it pretty hard work to get a comfortable 
| living. 

So as soon as winter sets in and as food becomes 
scarce, most of the black fellows leave ice and snow 
| behind them, and betake themselves southward to 
tide-water, going chiefly into New Jersey, Maryland 
and even farther into Dixie Land. The desire to 
obtain plenty of food in an easy manner is the cause 
| of the annual flight of the crow southward, and 
as the vicinity of Washington, under ordinary winter 
| conditions, offers unusual attractions in this line, the 
crows from the Northern States resort here in great 
numbers. 

Next to a good dinner the crow, sensible bird that 
| he is, likes a comfortable and safe place in which to 
sleep, and he who thinks that any neighborhood and 
any tree is good enough for a crow to roost in knows 
little of crow nature. 

Why all the crows that come to Washington should 
want to roost in one place, and as many as possible in 
one tree, is known to the crows alone. “In union 
there is strength” is an old adage, and if crows had 
enemies against whose assaults combined numbers 
would assure safety, then the habit would be readily 
explained. 

True the red-tailed hawk, unlike the man of the 
story, does seem to “hanker after crow,” and a few 
of these hawks are always to be found near the 
roosts; but then they never attempt to seize any but 
the sick or the maimed, and the crow has no other 
enemies here, so far as Iam aware, save man. So I 
imagine that after all it is his sociable nature and 
love of companionship, nothing else, that determines 
the crow to adopt the principle that where one roosts 
all shall roost. 

Be the motive what it may, it is a fact that practi- 
cally all the crows that winter here roost in one neigh- 
borhood, and if allowed their choice, that is if not 
disturbed, their choice is the groves of tall oaks, 
hickories and basswoods that adorn the old Lee 
estate, known as Arlington, or the National Ceme- 
tery. 

There are some dense scrub-pine groves farther up 
the Potomac, on the Virginia side of the river, to 
which the colony resorts when it has been driven 
away from Arlington; but sooner or later the crows 
find their way back to their favorite roost. 

The meaning, then, of the streams of crows that 
flow over the city at nightfall is that the crows are 
going to roost, and the morning flights, which our 
visitors rarely see, are their daily excursions for 
food. 

As a matter of fact the birds leave their roost soon 
after light—and a remarkable sight it is to see them 
rise from the trees in great waves—in two chief dis- 
tinct bodies. The larger division goes down the 
Virginia side of the river and disperses over the 
marshes and mud flats between the city and Alexan- 
dria, and thus is not visible from the city. The 
smaller body flies eastward over the city to the fields 
and flats that lie along what is known as the “eastern 
branch.” 

Besides these two divisions there are some thou- 
| sands that disperse westward and northward into the 
| interior, going ten or twelve miles, which is probably 
| about the extreme limit of the crows’ daily excur- 
sions. 

The favorite feeding-place of the crow is along the 
river front and on the mud flats and marshes that are 
accessible at low tide, where there is to be found a 
| great deal of refuse of one sort and another. This 
the crow devours and thus renders no unimportant 
service as a scavenger, and as such deserves recogni- 
tion from the Board of Health. 

When snow and ice cover the marshes the crow 
has a hard time, and then is to be found chiefly among 
the corn-stubble where insect food and the few ker- 
nels of corn overlooked in the autumn serve to stay 
hunger until the brighter and warmer days of spring 
| come. 

Who would think that the berries of the poison ivy 
or sumach, and those of the still more poisonous 
swamp dogwood, are edible? The crows found out 
that they were good to eat long ago, and eat vast 
quantities of them. In fact, during hard winters, 
these berries form their principal food. Evidently 
the crow enjoys the same immunity from the poison 
of these pests which some fortunate human beings do. 
| And some other animals also, for in this connection 
| I recall the fact that my horse has a fondness for 
| green ivy leaves, which he indulges whenever they 
are within his reach. 

However, in hard and snowy winters, do the best 
they can, the crows have a hard time of it, and under 
| such circumstances one may always find in the vicinity 
of the roosts a considerable number of sick and dying 
| crows, too weak to fly with their comrades, and only 
waiting for death by starvation or by the talons of a 
hungry hawk. 

There are two species of crows about Washington, 
the common Jim Crow, who alone visits the North, 
and a smaller cousin, the fish crow. The latter, as 
his name implies, is rarely found far away from water. 
Though the fish crow is considerably smaller than the 
Jim Crow, the difference in size is not very apparent 
when they are seen together, but the much hoarser, 
less ringing caw of the fish crow unmistakably 
betrays its possessor; there are also marked differ- 
ences of habit between the two species, upon all of 
which I have not now space to dwell. 

One of the most noticeable of these is the extraor- 
dinary sympathy for a wounded comrade which the 
fish crow exhibits. Shoot a crow from a flock 
containing both species—for they associate on the 
most intimate terms—and the fish crows will fly ex- 
citedly to the spot and hover close to the unfortunate, 
especially if he be only wounded, uttering loud 
cries; under such circumstances half a dozen crows 
may be killed in succession before the flock will 
consent to leave the fallen. 

No so with Jim Crow. A fallen comrade attracts 
attention indeed, and elicits cries of sympathy; but 
rarely does the misfortune of a relative lead the 
common crow within reach of the hated gun. The 
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common crow has learned the range of a shot-gun 
to a nicety, better than many a sportsman, and 
the limit to which his sympathy for a comrade 
will carry him is the killing range of a gun. 
And who can blame him if two centuries of 
unmerited persecution have taught him that 

“charity begins at 
” home ?”” 

One of the finest 
exhibitions that I 
know of in the way 
~ 4 of birds’ flight may 
. be witnessed any 
night on the bare 
hillocks near Ar- 
lington. To these 
hillocks, just before 
going to roost at 
dusk, thousands of 
cawing crows flock 


































CLAMMING FROM A PIG 


and alight in a solid body until the ground is 
covered as if by a black curtain. 

The gathering takes place from all points of the 
compass. When the crows, flying high in air, 
are directly over the spot selected for the con- 
vention, each crow folds its wings and suddenly 
pitches headlong down for about two hundred 
feet, and then shoots sharply to one side at an | 
acute angle. Thus they make their way to earth 
by a series of plunges one after another, and as | 
they twist and turn in a labyrinth of involved 
angles the effect is exceedingly fine. 

The cause of these assemblages is a little diffi- 
cult to understand. As the big birds walk | 
sedately about and keep up a low croaking and | 
gabbling, interrupted by the ringing caws of the 
descending crows, it may almost be imagined that 
they meet to discuss the events of the day just 
passed and compare notes, and perhaps to perfect 
plans for the morrow’s campaign in the neighbor- 
ing marshes. 

I should like to think that their ‘instinct’’ is 
equal to this sort of comradeship, for, to tell the 
truth, I have a regard for this much-maligned 
bird and a very high opinion of its unusual in- 
telligence. 


When the crow comes to his own, if he ever | 
does, and the balance sheet is fairly struck, it | 


will be found that the farmer owes him a heavy 
debt for services rendered; but a bad name sticks 
fast, and even his friends must admit that the 
crow’s record is not a clean one. 

With reference to the mighty gatherings which 
I have described above, I fear that the facts neces- 
sitate a more prosaic explanation, and I have 


surmised that they are for the purpose of procur- | 


ing a supply of pebbles for the crop to aid in 
digestion, and so to insure a good night’s sleep. 
Certain is it that at such times the crows do a 
great deal of picking among the scanty grass- 
stems, and we may be sure that they are after 
something of importance, for the crow always 


has an eye to business even in his idler moments. | 


Moreover, I fancy that poison sumach seeds are 
not the most digestible of substances. 

I am often asked, How many crows are there 
about Washington? Some years ago I attempted 
to make an estimate of the whole number entering 
the roost,—a computation not so difficult to make 
ona favorable night as might at first be imagined,— 
and I placed the number at about fifty thousand, 
believing this, however, to be a small estimate. 

I think that more winter here now, for some 
reason or other, than formerly, and recent esti- 
mates—which are probably not more than twice 
too large—place the total at two hundred and 
fifty thousand; while some enthusiastic guessers, 
not Yankees I am happy to say, put the number 
at a million. 

Be it distinctly understood that I do not mean 
to quarrel with any one about a few crows, but I 
may be permitted to remark, mildly and without 
any offence intended, that a million crows are 
really a good many crows. 

Numerous are the stories told illustrative of 
crow sagacity, and no one can doubt that the 
crow is among the most knowing of birds. I 
shall close this account by citing two incidents 


’S HEAD 


are not new, give a good idea of crow acuteness. 

Some years ago, while wandering along the 
shores of Puget Sound, in what was then Wash- 
ington Territory, I noticed a flock of fish crows 
flying out to a small island which the ebbing tide 
was just revealing. Each one in turn seized 
some object in his bill, and flying to the rocky 
shore dropped it on the rocks, and then descended 
to feast upon it. 

Investigation showed that the objects were 
mussels. Instead of hammering the shells open, 


which would have cost time and labor, the crows, | 


in order to get at the contents, resorted to the easy 
and expeditious mode of letting the mussels fall 
on the rocks. 

No doubt the trick was learned by accident, as 


many an important invention of man has been. | 


A flying crow accidentally dropped a mussel on 


the rocks, and noting the result repeated the ex- | 


periment to his own and his observing relatives’ 
profit; and so in time, through inheritance, the 
habit became fixed among crows. 

At the same place I observed a herd of hogs 
rooting in the beach at the water’s edge, and as I 
paused to note what they were about, presently 
along came several 
crows. To my amaze- 
ment they flew, one 
to each pig, and 
perched on the head 
between the ears. 

From this lookout 
each crow kept a 
bright watch on the 
hog’s snout, evident- 
ly on the gut vive for 
whatever should turn 
up, and not for a 
moment was his at- 
tention diverted. 

Presently one of 
the hogs rooted up a 


razor clam, when 
immediately down 


pounced the alert, but 
unprincipled crow, 
seized the prize and 
made off to devour 
his ill-gotten booty at 
| leisure. The stupid, but honest and hard-work- 
ing, porker renewed his labors, apparently with no 
| sense of his loss, and at all events with no visible 
| signs of resentment against the robber; but as 
long as I played the part of spectator no razor 
| clam fell to the lot of the pigs. 
H. W. HEeNsHAw. 

—_—__~+@or 





For the Companion. 
STRENGTH OF PURPOSE, 
Who wills to do and does his will, 

Though barriers nigh as day | 
Obstruct his path, he leaps them all | 
And speeds him on his way. | 
Emma C. Down. | 

me 


YOUNG HEIRS TO KINGSHIP. 


Every European nation—with the two excep- 


| 


tions of Russia and Turkey—has adopted some | 


kind of a constitutional system of government. 
In some of them, as in England, this system 
approaches nearly, in its essential features, to a 
democratic regime. In others, like Germany, 
some constitutional features are combined with a 
distinctly despotic element. 

But whatever the form of government, it is 
still a matter of importance in each of the mon- 
archies what sort of person occupies the throne. 
| A bad king, even in England, where the royal 
| power is reduced to its lowest point, might yet do 
a great deal of mischief, while a good one would 
make the machinery of government move more 
smoothly. 

Who, then, are to be the emperors, kings and 
queens of the future? Who are the persons in 
the several countries who are destined, in the 
ordinary course of events, to sit on the thrones, 
and to rule with lesser or greater authority ? 

It is a striking fact that many of the heirs to 
kingship are young people; some, indeed, are 
very young. 

The heir apparent, for instance, of the great 
German Empire and the Prussian Kingdom is 
the little Prince Frederick William, who is only 
seven years of age. Should he die before reaching 
maturity, his younger brother, Prince William, 
now aged six, would become the heir. 

The heir to the Portuguese throne, to which 
Dom Carlos has just succeeded, is Louis Philippe, 
Prince of Beira, who is only two years old. The 
future Queen of Holland, Princess Wilhelmina, 
has recently completed her ninth year, and is 
likely to succeed her aged and decrepit father 
ere very long. 

The present King of Spain, Alfonso XIII., is 
not four years old, and came to the throne at his 
birth, his father having died before the little king 
came into the world. Should he die before marry- 
| ing, his eldest sister, the Infanta Dona Maria de 
las Mercedes, now nine years of age, would succeed 
to the Spanish throne. 

Some heirs to European thrones have just 
| arrived at young manhood. The Grand Duke 
| Nicholas of Russia, and the Duke of Sparta in 
| ‘Greece, have recently celebrated the completion 
| of their twenty-first year. Young Victor Em- 
| manuel, Prince of Naples, the heir to the throne 
of Italy, was twenty years old last November. 
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| from my own note-book which, although they | 


Thus it appears that with the exceptions of Great 
Britain and Austria-Hungary the heir to every 
important European throne is younger than the 
Constitution of the United States requires a mem- 
ber of Congress to be; and Prince Otto, the heir 
presumptive tothe Austrian throne, is only twenty- 
six years old. 

Moreover, the succession in England belongs 
to the Prince of Wales, who is forty-eight years 
old. But it is said that the Prince of Wales’s 
health is precarious, and it is not improbable 
that his mother, Queen Victoria, although she 
is seventy years old, may outlive him. In that 
|case, the heir to the throne would be Albert 
| Victor, the Prince of Wales’s eldest son, who is 
now twenty-five years old. 

A few years older is Gustaf, Duke of Werm- 
land, who is the heir to the throne of Sweden and 
| Norway, and who is thirty-one. 

There are, of course, several heirs to thrones 
who are past middle life, but the large propertion 
of young people at this time is remarkable. 


————— 
GOD MADE THEM. 


A deadly, pois’nous weed may yield a salve of surest 
healing ; 

The sweetest bloom may pois’nous be although its bane 
concealing ; 

Things are not always what they seem, but still ’twas 
Heaven designed them, 

And we should class them all as good, and take them 
as we find them. —E.S.S. 





—~~or—————— 
BANKRUPTCY LAWS. 


In every Congress since 1878, when the bank- 
ruptey act of 1867 was repealed, a bill for a new 
law has been introduced, and its passage urged 
unavailingly. Yet during the last two or three 
sessions the efforts to procure the passage of such 
an act have been strenuous, and have been sec- 
onded by petitions from many thousands of 
business men. ° 

Although no such law may be passed at the 
present session of Congress, it is worth while to 
examine the matter of bankrupt legislation in 
order to understand what is involved in a matter 
which is very widely discussed, and which touches 
the interests of a great number of people through- 
out the country. 

Congress has full power under the Constitution 
to “establish uniform laws on the subject of bank- 
ruptcies throughout the United States,’’ and the 
courts have decided that this provision empowers 
Congress to settle the affairs of all insolvent 
| debtors. Notwithstanding this provision, national 


bankruptcy laws have existed only sixteen years 





| and that of 1867 in 1878. 


| in the entire history of the country. The act of | 
| 1800 was repealed in 1803; that of 1841 in 1843, | 
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last law, at least, involved a special official and 
heavy fees, is also urged against it. 

But it ig undeniable that national insolvency 
| laws are the only ones that can be entirely equita- 
| ble, and that if, under such laws, justice is done 
|to all parties, and abuses of administration 
| avoided, such laws must work for the good of the 
| whole country. 
| +o» 
| SCHOOL-GIRL FRIENDSHIPS. 
| In almost every school for girls there will be 
| “cliques” and “sets,” each of which has its own pre- 
| vailing tone, its manners and customs, and its way of 
| looking at the world and at other people. The con- 
| trasted behavior of the different sets, even in a com- 

paratively small school, is often amusing and instruc- 
tive. 
The first set—we put it first because it always puts 
| itself first—will be the Exclusive Set. The girls com- 
| posing it are few and select, although the exact prin- 
| ciple of selection is not always plain. They pride 
themselves on being haughtily civil to all the other 
girls, and on knowing as little of them as possible. 

“Oh yes,” one of them will say, politely, if she is 
questioned concerning a schoolmate not of the mystic 
circle, “she is very pretty and bright and attractive, 
and all that, and seems to be a lovely girl, but I only 

| know her to say good-morning to. She’s not in Our 

| Set.” 

| This set provokes much laughter and some envy 

| among those not included in it, but it does small 
harm, except, perhaps, to its own weak-minded 
members, who do not always readily outgrow the 
habit of thinking and living in very narrow limits. 

The Sarcastic Set is much worse. It is also small 
and somewhat exclusive, but it is not content to let 
outsiders alone. It snubs them, criticises them, and 

| laughs at them. It is the more feared and disliked 

| because it often includes some of the brightest 

scholars, girls who enjoy the opportunity to use their 

| sharp tongues freely on their fellows, secure of the 

appreciation and admiration of the faithful few whom 
they do not cause to wince. ‘ 

The Gushing Set is silly, but kindlier. Its members 
go about with arms intertwined, chatter and giggle a 
great deal, and frequently pounce upon each other 

| with ecstatic little shakes or sudden kisses. They 
| whisper and write notes; they tease each other and 
| blush; they always have an important secret, or sev- 
| eral important secrets, to talk about in corners; they 
are fervently devoted to one another, but quite pleas- 
ant and amiable to other people when they happen to 
remember their existence. 

The girls forming each set regard themselves as 
intimate friends, but the ways in which they manifest 
| their intimacy also differ. The Gushers often display 

more affection than consideration, and in forgetting 
| formalities are too apt to forget also much essential 





They often have to suffer scorching cheeks when they 
remember, in a cooler moment, the foolish things 
they have said. 

The sarcastic girls occasionally turn their tongues 


| politeness. They are also reckless in their contidences. ' 


against one another, and the offended exclusives, in 
| council assembled, resolve to exclude one of their 
own number. The group of friends who can pass 


The quick repeal of these laws seems to indicate 
that many of the people regarded tltem as oppres- 


| sive and unjust, and this is undoubtedly the case. | through school and graduate without having at any 


Yet it is urged with reason that there can be no | time had a quarrel within their ranks is indeed excep- 
just bankruptcy legislation which is not national, | tional. 
and this fact was recognized by the framers of| It is also fortunate. The squabbles of school-girls 


|the Constitution, even in the early days when | #re not important matters. The girls who call each 


| there was comparatively little commercial inter- 
| course between the States. 

| Bankruptcy laws are intended for the benefit of 
both the creditors and the debtor—to secure to 
| the creditors an equal division of the debtor’s 
| asscts, and to protect the debtor from persecution, 
and secure him a discharge when he has paid 
what he is able to pay. 

When there are none but State laws on the 
subject, an equal division cannot be reached if 
there are creditors outside the State. The courts 
of each State give precedence to their own citizens 
in the seizufre of a debtor’s effects. Nor can a 
State court discharge a debt to a citizen of another 
State, unless the creditor will come into the State 
and prove his debt. 

Many honest, undischarged debtors are under a 
perpetual disadvantage, as compared with men 
who, having been bankrupts, have obtained a 
complete discharge. 

Where business between different parts of the 
country is intimate and constant, as it is between 
almost all the various parts of this country, the 
want of uniform insolvency laws tends to check 
business. For instance, a merchant of Indiana 
goes to New York to buy dry goods. The whole- 
sale merchant in New York desires to fill his order 
for goods, selling them to him for credit, but the 
fact that, if financial disaster should overtake the 
retailer, he would not be sure of his proper share 
in the assets of the debtor, may lead the whole- 
saler to refuse credit to the Indiana merchant. 

The effect upon the wholesaler is to confine his 
sales to retailers in his own State, or to outsiders 
whom he knows, and in whose case he is willing 
to take risks for the sake of trade. The effect 
upon retail trade is to restrict the dealer more and 
more in the choice of a market, and to make him 
largely dependent on wholesalers in his own 
State. 

On the other hand, there are always, in newer 
sections of the country, which are largely in debt 
to older sections where a great deal of money has 
accumulated, a feeling strongly in favor of local 
settlement of questions growing out of local insol- 
vency. 

It is urged that, in spite of the constitutional 
sanction, national bankruptcy legislation has a 
centralizing tendency; and that its effect is to 
put a debtor class or a debtor section in the power 
of a creditor class or section. 

The costliness of bankruptcy proceedings under 
federal administration, which in the case of the 








other “mean things” and “hateful little cats,’ and 
never mean to speak again, usually do speak again, 
and that soon, as everybody knows. 

Often they become as good friends as ever, and re- 
main such, and then it matters least, since friends can 
afford to forgive and forget; but many of the friend- 
ships cease through separation or the natural process 
of growing apart. 

How much better is it, then, for the friends who 
have become strangers to have to look back upon no 
regretted confidences, no exactions, no undignified 
squabbles, no rudeness under the guise of familiarity! 

How much better that, in piace of a folly, a sharp 
word, a scornful look, lingering in the memory, there 
should remain in the heart of each a gracious remem- 
brance of past comradeship, ready to kindle at need 
not again the old intimacy of girlhood, but the warm 
impulse that inspires the word of comfort in sorrow 
and the hand stretched out to help! 


———_+or+__ 
AN OMEN WHICH FAILED. 


A story which has a significance for every intelli- 
gent reader comes to us from Switzerland. A young 
mechanic named Favre, who lived at Neuchatel, 
gradually became dissipated in his habits and deserted 
his wife and child. 

After he had been gone for two years his wife, who 
loved him tenderly, dreamed one night that she heard 
him call her. She rose and went to the window, 
from whence she saw him, as she believed, standing 
in the moonlight on the street. The. figure vanished 
as she looked at it. 

The good people of Neuchatel assured her that this 
appearance had been made at the instant of his death. 
When, therefore, a month later, she heard that a 
man, answering in description to M. Favre, had been 
killed on the night of her dream by a passing train at 
Basle, she was convinced that it was her husband, 
and that he had come in the spirit to bid her a last 
| farewell. 
| She made her way on foot to Basle, reached the 
| town in the evening, and induced the authorities to 
open the grave. When the coffin was reached the 
superstitious laborers left her alone. By the light of 
| a lamp the poor woman thought she identified her 
| husband. 
| She was carried back ill and exhausted to her 
home. The whole family went into mourning, while 
| the village shuddered with sympathy and supersti- 

tious horrors. 
A few days later M. Favre, sober, healthy and smil- 
ing, walked into the town, announcing that he had 
| found work, and was ready and able to take care of 
his family. 

Superstitions vanish out of our lives before the 
touch of stubborn fact. Many of our young readers 
have no doubt imbibed from ignorant companions or 
servants a belief in omens, in luck, good or bad, in 
dreams. But as they grow older, friction with the 
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COMPANION. _ 





realities of life will show to those who are willing to 
learn that there is nothing in them. 

Our dreams are the work of our own minds. The 
future is not revealed to us or to any one by super- 
natural means, nor do the forces of nature portend to 
us evil or good. The fantastic outgrowths of igno- 
rance should be destroyed. 

—_—— +> ——$—$—$<$——— 
“THE IRON DUKE.” 


The Duke of Wellington was much more than a 
soldier. In the council chamber his nice appreciation 
of events made itself known by opinions clearly and 
tersely expressed. 

When the news of Gough’s hard-won fight with 
the Sikhs at Ferozeshah reached England, Sir Robert 
Peel, the Prime Minister, spoke at the meeting of the 
Cabinet of the heavy losses sustained by the army, 
and expressed himself as apprehensive of danger 
to the Indian Empire. Other ministers regarded the 
fight as a drawn battle, but the duke said: 

“Make it a victory; fire a salute and ring the bells! 
You must lose officers and men if you fight a battle. 
At Assaye I lost a third of my force.” 

In 1844 the relations of England with France were 
so strained that war seemed imminent. At a coun- 
cil meeting, the duke, while sitting silent and out of 
spirits, was shown the report, in the Blue Book, of a 
school-boy’s examination. 

The boy’s knowledge of geography was so limited 
that he was unable to answer questions about France, 
its departments and chief towns. The questions 
were repeated until the boy, losing his patience, 
growled out: 

“I don’t know anything about France; but I do 
know that one Englishman can lick three French- 
men!” 

The duke laughed heartily, and patting the book as | 
if it were the boy himself, said: 

“A very good boy! very good boy! Send him to 
Paris. Do a great deal of good there!” 

In 1846 the queen announced that she would visit 
the duke at Strathfield-Saye, the estate and mansion 
given him by the nation. Before Her Majesty’s 
arrival, the Clerk of the Works went down to sec | 
that the rooms were properly prepared for her recep- | 
tion. The duke, however, would not brook interfer- 
ence by the official, and sternly ordered him off the 
place. 

“I just got a few tables and a harpsichord, and I | 
asked a few neighbors to meet her,” he said to a} 
friend. The queen was delighted with the old sol- 
dier’s simple welcome, so unlike the usual routine at 
a royal visit. 
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WASHINGTON’S BOSTON VISIT. 


The hundredth anniversary of Washington’s visit 
to Boston, recently celebrated in the Old South 
Church, recalls the fact that twice on that occasion 
he gave the citizens evidence of his punctuality. 

An hour was appointed for his reception by a com- | 
mittee of Bostonians at the line between Roxbury and 
Boston. Punctually at the moment Washington was 
there, and by some mismanagement was detained 
two hours, waiting the arrival of the committee. 

A raw northeast wind was blowing, and Washing- 


was large, and so many persons also caught cold that | 
the affection was called “the Washington influenza.” 

On his departure for Portsmouth he gave notice that 
he should depart at eight o’clock in the morning. At | 
the moment he left the house, and as the escort was | 
not ready, he went without them. They followed 
and overtook him. 

Another incident of the visit illustrated Washing- 
ton’s character. John Hancock, who was Governor | 
of the State, took the position that as the representa- | 
tive of the Commonwealth he should be first visited | 
by the President of the United States. Washington 
refused to respect this exhibition of State rights, and | 
caused Hancock to be informed that he would not see | 
the President. unless he saw him at his lodgings. | 

On the fourth day after Washington’s arrival Han- 
cock went in his coach to the house where Washing- 
ton was. As he had given out that an attack of gout 
had caused the delay of the official visit, he appeared 
wrapped in red baize, and was carried by his servants 
into the house. 

ana ntanee 
LLOYD’s. 


“Rated Al at Lloyd’s” is a phrase which is common 
enough in all countries which have large numbers of 
ships engaged in foreign trade, but is probably not 
very familiar to the eyes of most of our readers. It 
means that the vessel has been inspected by Lloyd’s 
agents, and is found to be so well built and so stanch 
that it is entitled to the lowest rate of insurance. 
Vessels are rated A2, B1, and by other letters and 
numbers, according to their condition. 

Lloyd’s is an association of merchants and of men 
interested in marine insurance in London. It is by 
far the best known institution of its kind in the 
world, yet even in England, the true character of the 
association and of its business are not commonly 
known. 

It is said that the secretary receives many letters 
every year addressed to “Mr. Lloyd.” This is not 
greatly to be wondered at, and yet the man for whom 
“Lloyd’s” was named was never known as a mer- 
chant, and has been dead nearly two hundred years. 

The institution is successor to a coffee-house which 
was kept in Lombard Street, London, by a certain 
Mr. Lloyd at the end of the seventeenth century. 
Little more of the man’s history is known. The 


house was a favorite place of resort for London mer- | 


chants. It is referred to in a poem called “The 
Wealthy Shop-keeper,” printed in 1700. The “shop- 
keeper” says that he never missed “resorting to 
Lloyd’s to read his letters and attend sales.” 
“Tattler,” published in 1710, Richard Steele speaks of 
this house. It is the meeting-place of business men, 
and the point to which all maritime news centres. 

In the Spectator Addison selects Lloyd’s coffee- 
house as the place at which to lay a scene of com- 


mercial life at that period. The obscure coffee-house | 


developed into an institution which has moved from 
place to place in London, until finally it has become 
settled in the building of the Royal Exchange. 

This association has some points of resemblance to 
the Associated Press. It gets maritime news earlier 
than any individual in London. To this end it has 
its agents in every part of the world. These agents 


In the | 


are sometimes merchants, sometimes consuls, but in 
every case, men who are in a position to have the 
earliest and the most trustworthy news. This they 


| telegraph immediately to “Lloyd’s.” 


Such intelligence as is of general interest is pub- 
lished in a daily paper, known under the name of 
Lloyd’s List, a maritime gazette that has been pub- 
lished more than a century and a half. 


et 
SOON OVER. 


A sudden thaw in spring is a common enough 
cause of the swelling and overflow of rivers, but few 
people have experience of what might be called 
“magic rivers,” which disappear almost as suddenly 
as they are born. One such, however, is described 
by W. H. Mallock in his account of Cyprus, entitled 
“In an Enchanted Island.” 


On a certain evening there was a succession of 
thunder showers, and then, all the night, a heavy and 
ceaseless downpour. “This,’’ said my host, in the 
morning, “ought to bring down the river.” I asked 
what he meant by this, and he answered that the 
river below us was rarely anything more than a dry 
bed of pebbles, just as it was now. 

But generally once—sometimes three times—in the 
_— it would suddenly fill with water, flow for an 
10ur or two, and again become dry and silent. I felt 
that the sight must be curious, and wished that I 
might be able to witness it. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon a servant came 
to my bedroom, and asked me to go into the garden. 
There I found my host with an opera-glass, standing 
on the bank. 

“Look!” exclaimed he, pointing; “it is coming. 


| Listen! you can hear it.” 


I listened and looked. I at last caught a sound, 
faint and uncertain, as leaves rustling in a dream. 
Then, suddenly, far away on the plain, I saw some- 
thing flash, like the head of a pointed spear. Graduall 
this prolonged itself into a slim, shining line, whic 
presently took a curve. For a time its course was 
straight; then it curved again. 

In ten minutes, over the brown surface of the fields 
the_water had stretched itself like a long, silvery 
snake, and the sound I had heard, growing every 
instant more distinct, explained itself to the ear as 
the voice of the stirred pebbles. The river channel 
skirted the bottom of the garden, and thus, as the 
flood went by, we had every opportunity of observ- 
ing it. It pushed itself forward, headed by a mass of 
bubbles and scum; it split itself into fierce rivulets, 
which, a moment later, were drowned in the body of 
the stream; it gurgled against banks; it circled into 
transitory whirlpools. 

Gradually, as we watched, its volume seemed to 
diminish, and in an hour’s time there was only a 
trickling rill, over which a child five years old might 
have stepped. 


TOO HASTY. 


There are some things which men do from excellent 
motives, but for the doing of which they afterward 
find it hard to forgive themselves. Such a paradoxi- 
cal experience is related by a Rhode Island soldier 
among his reminiscences of the war. The incident 


| occurred at the Battle of Pegram’s Farm, when the 


Union Line broke, and it looked for a time as if the 
enemy would force a passage through. 


In company with other officers, I endeavored to 
rally the men fleeing to the rear, and of course made 
use of my sabre when a man refused to stop. I hit 
one man a pretty heavy blow. 

He stopped immediately, and, thinking he meant 
to discharge his piece at me, I was preparing to strike 


| again, when the expression of his face, upturned 


towards me, disarmed me of my suspicions. 
“Colonel,” he said, “I’m not a coward and I'm not 


| running because I am afraid. I will stand as long as 


you or any other man, but I am badly wounded.” 

He turned his head and showed me a fearful bullet 
wound across the side of his neck. 

I remember the expression of his face as well as if 
I had seen it yesterday. No fear, no animosity, no 
anything but a look of indignation that he should 


| have been suspected of cowardice. 


I made the best > arg «| I could under the cireum- 
stances, and after that I did not strike any man till I 
had made sure he was running from fear. 


———_~+or 
FLIGHT OF BIRDS. 


It has been remarked that sailing vessels do not 
lay down their course upon the are of a great circle, 
| as they would if distance were the only matter to be 
| considered. The prevailing winds, the currents in 
| the ocean, and many other aids or hindrances to 
| navigation have to be taken into account. 


It is of interest to find that migratory birds are 
| equally sensible of the advantages of different routes. 
This is particularly noticeable in their crossing of 
mountain ranges. A Russian traveller in Central 
Asia writes of this habit of the wild fowl: 

“The observations on the spring flight at Lob-nor 
afforded new proofs that birds of passage do not take 
the shortest meridional course, but prefer a more 
favorable, though more circuitous route. 

“All the flocks, without exception, which appeared 
at Lob-nor, came from west-southwest, occasionally 
from southwest and west. Not a bird flew direct 
from the south, over the Altin-tagh Mountains, thus 

roving that migratory birds, or, at all events, water 
owl, will not venture to cross the lofty and cold 
Thibetan highlands on their passage from the trans- 
Himalayan countries, but pass over this difficult 
country at its narrowest point.” 


———_<@>—__—_—__ 
WHAT “NETWORK” Is. 


Mr. George G. Channing, writing of old times in 
Newport, R.I., mentions the introduction of seines 
for the catching of menhaden. 





The seine-twine was imported from Europe, and 
the seines were manufactured by persons experienced 
| in “network.” One day, while examining Johnson’s 

octavo Dictionary, I noticed this word “network,” 
and_stopped to read the old pedant’s definition of it. 
| I was a mere boy, and, naturally, was more per- 
plexed with the definition than I ever had been with 
the word itself. Indeed, the terms of the definition 
frightened me so that I had not the courage to look 
them up, and I proceeded to learn the definition by 
heart, meaning to use it whenever I felt like making 
a display of my learning. Here it is: 
| “Network: anything reticulated, decussated, be- 
| tween the interstices of the intersections.” 





| FINE SAGE. 

| Metaphorical language is sometimes misleading. 
When one begins to “call names,” even in a compli- 
mentary fashion, there is a chance that some literal 


person will wonder what he means. A gentleman 
visiting a little town ‘‘Down East,” says: 


I called on business at the house of an old lady, and 
entertained myself in looking over her library. 

We fell to discussing books, and, thinking of 
Emerson, I asked her if she knew much about the 
“Sage of Concord.”’ 

“Concord, where?” she asked. 

“Concord, Massachusetts,” I answered. 

‘Is it any better’n any other sage?” she innocently 








inquired. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine.—A PERFECT DRESSING FOR 
THE Hair.—The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form a large 


proportion of deodorized Cocoa-NuT OIL, prepared ex- | 
pressly for this purpose. No other Compound possesses | 


the peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various 
conditions of the human hair. It is conceded by all 
who have used it to be the best and cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the World. [Adv. 
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9. “Star of the West” fired upon at Charleston, 1861. 
. Archbishop Laud beheaded, 1644. 

11. French defeated at Le Mans, 1871. 

12. Gorton settled Warwick, R. |., 1643. 

13. Salmon P. Chase born, 1808. 

14. Connecticut Constitution established, 1639. 

. 15. Fort Fisher captured, 1865. 





For the Companion. 
DAY AND NIGHT. 
_ 


Upon the bosom of the heaving waters, 
Where the horizon level lies and far, 
Met Day and Night, old Chaos’ giant daughters, 
*Neath the pale rays of their divided star. 
Night brooded o’er the deep, dark heavens above, 
Vhence the dim stars were fading one by one ; 
Day glanced o’er earth with faintest look of love, 
nd slowly crept the silver dawnlight on. 
The sharp air waited for the coming Day ; 
The sea-waves called her with their ceaseless song : 
She threw upon their blue a silver ray, 
Trembling and faint, but yet Night lingered long. 
Long Day and Night divided empire. Then 
Proud rom her orient chambers Day rushed forth, 
And spoke, “Hence, sister, stained with crimes of men, 
And leave to me and happiness the earth. 
“Thou nurturest both sin and ee i 
Which creep away at my approach benign ; 
Sheltered by thee, theft walks at Beery. 
And murder clasps his blood-stained hand in thine. 
“Take from yon studded vault thy feeble lamps! 
There my fair orb shall show its glorious hue ; 
Take thy crime-covering veil, thy sickly damps, 
And I will cheer the sorrowing earth anew.” 
Night of the raven hair, looked back, and said, 
“© fickle sister, cast not thou on me 
The blame of sin, when on thy golden head 
A heavier weight of crushing crime must be. 
“The sin which no temptation ever bred, 
The insult none may ever dare return, 
The theft they may commit who honored tread, 
The murder justice never may discern. 
“To thee, thy father’s thoughtless, fickle child, 
1 leave the,empire of this hemisphere ; 
Yet when are past thy toils, thy struggles wild, 
I will return again to soothe and cheer.” 
The voices ceased. Sudden the orient sea 
Gleamed like a living mass of gold and light; 
From east to west the sunbeams darted free, 
And Day in all her glory sprang from Night. 


MARGARET THOMAS. 


—~>—_—_—_ 
For the Companion. 
THE WRONG WAY. 


On New Year’s Day—a year ago—Lucy Neal made 
many good resolutions, and, as she was a young girl 
of decided will, she succeeded in carrying most of 
them into effect. She had a great contempt for some 
of her school-mates who were addicted to sentiment 
and poetry, and who built each year, with their good 
intentions, fair castles in the air which they never 
tried to make real. 

Lucy declared that 
Christian.” 

“There is a great deal to be done in the world, I can 
see, and I intend to do my share, but with no enthu 
siasm, no feverish emotion about it,”’ she said. 

She worked hard throughout the year, visited the 
poor, taught classes, managed fairs and concerts for 
the aid of missions. 

On the last day of the year her mother heard her 


she would be “a working 


stirring before dawn, and going to her room found | 


her with pale face and dim eyes at work dressing 
dolls. 

“Come to the window, Lucy,” she said, “and watch 
the sun rising behind the hills.” 

“T have no time for rising suns!” she said, fret- 
fully. “I have fifteen dolls to dress for the bazar 
to-morrow.” 

The silent grandeur of the dawn left a tranquil 
brightness in Mrs. Neal’s heart and face; after a 
quiet moment of thanksgiving she went down cheer- 
fully to begin her day’s work. Lucy followed her, 
abstracted and irritable. 


Her father was a man who liked to hear merry | 


chatter around the table. A joke and laugh at break. 
fast, he said, put heart into all the day’s labor. But 
Lucy had no smile to give in answer to the old man’s 
jests. She sat silent and grave, annoyed at the words 
that interrupted what she called her serious thoughts. 
Her thoughts were really occupied with those dolls 
to be dressed. 

After breakfast she hurried away to committee- 
meetings, to classes and to guilds. 
hasty luncheor at a restaurant, having no time for 
the cosey cup of tea with her mother and the chil. 
dren, and continued her driving round of duties, 
charitable and social, until evening. 

After dinner she passed hastily through the room 
where her father was reading aloud. It was his 
custom, however hungry or tired, to give an hour 
every evening to the reading of some poem or story— 
some noble, great, helpful words to his wife and chil. 
dren. 

“It is ‘Sir Launfal,’” whispered her mother. “Will 
you not stay, Lucy?” 

“I have no time for poetry,” she replied. 

She was busied until ten o’clock with her accounts 
as treasurer of an orphan asylum. She heard her 
mother and the children below singing softly some 
chants and hymns which her grandmother loved, and 


wondered whether or not the music helped them to | 


be more grateful and loving to their Heavenly Father 
at the close of the year. She knew it helped the poor 
old grandmother to keep close to Him at the end of 
her long journey. 

“But I have no time for music or idle sentiment,” 
she thought. She had scarcely time to glance hur- 
riedly over a chapter in her Bible or to mutter a 
prayer, so exhausted was she, before she fell asleep. 

The day, as she looked back on it, Was disappoint- 
ing. The children in the asylum did not like her, and 
paid no attention to her cold exhortations; the 
patients in the hospital had showed no gratitude as 


She snatched a | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





she went from bed to bed, reading to them or advis- 


ing them in a perfunctory way. Her very prayers 
were lifeless, and rose no higher than her own plans 
and opinions. She was dully conscious that she was 


} 


a working-machine, but that the motive power, the | 


life in the machine, was lacking. 


right direction, but she chose to find her way by her 
own little candle, and to shut out the light of the 
stars and the sun. 

She fancied that she was doing her Master’s work, 
but she would not take time to give her soul rest, or 
to sit at His feet and imbibe His tender spirit and 
learn His will. 

——————~e—__—_—_—- 


AN AMERICAN GIRL. 


About two years before his death, Charles Sumner 

| was ordered abroad by his physician. On the steamer 

| in which he sailed was a mother with her three ‘chil- 

| dren, whom she was taking to Europe to be educated. 

It happened that the only girl of the party was seated 
near Mr. Sumner at the table, and could hear much 
of his conversation. In a short time she became 
fascinated with the rare personality that for so many 
years had inspired a great political party. 


She listened eagerly to every word, but soon became 
greatly mortified because she could not understand 
much of what he said. She had never studied the 

| science of government; she knew nothing of Euro- 
| pean politics, and little of American history. 
| For the first time in her life she realized that an 
| interesting, helpful science had been neglected in her 
| education. She determined to supply the omission 
| for herself, and on reaching England began the study 
of American politics. The functions of the different 
| parts of a government, legislative, judicial and execu- 
| tive, the duties of an American citizen, political par- 
ties, who vote and why, town-meetings, education, 
taxes, labor and capital, strikes, banks, commerce, 
diversities of industries—all these she soon found 
to be factors in a fascinating problem. 

Her growing enthusiasm amused her friends, 

| especially her brothers. What could be the use of a 
| girl troubling her head about such things? they asked. 

The answer came in a manner quite unexpected. 

One evening during their continued residence in 
England the family was invited to a small ve 
given to John Bright, then at the zenith of his fame. 
| Shortly after their entrance into the drawing-room 
the conversation turned to American 
which Mr. Bright manifested great interest. A con- 
vention was at that time in session in a Western city, 
and much anxiety was expressed about the nomina. 
tion which it was likely to make. 

Turning to an American gentleman, Mr. Bright 
made some inquiry as to the rules governing the 
formation of such an assembly. The person ad- 
dressed, evidently greatly chagrined at his ignorance, 
was obliged to answer that he did not know. Appeals 
| to three other guests met with the same response. 
Then, to the surprise of every one, a modest little 
American girl advanced timidly to Mr. Bright, and 
gave him the desired information. 

Mr. Bright was delighted. He seated himself at 
the girl’s side and talked with her for the entire 
evening, and when taking leave of her said to her 
mother : 

“You Americans have indeed made wonderful ad 
| vances in education. The future of a country is 
| secure when the young men and women alike are 
| trained to intelligent understanding of the laws 








| which govern them. The next generation will be a| 


race of patriots.” 

A few days afterward came an urgent invitation for 
the entire family to spend a week at the Bright home. 
stead. There the little American was introduced to 
Mr. Gladstone and many other prominent English 
statesmen. 

Iler unique experience is very suggestive. How 
many of our young people are at all acquainted with 
the present state of European politics? Too many 
of them, indeed, have yet to learn the very alphabet 
of their own government. 


=e 
TRUE COURTESY. 

It is possible to learn salutary lessons from all 
kinds of people, in all sorts of places. Anna Dickin. 
son was, years ago, invited to a Chinese reception 
| over the shop of Chi Lung, in San Francisco, and 

owned that, as a school for good manners, she should 
not object to such an experience oftener. 


The seat on the right hand side of the entrance far- 
thest from the door is the post of honor. To this was 
I conducted, mounted in state on a high-backed chair 
and left to my own devices, to behave as well as I 
knew how—and so fell into disgrace! There came to 
me a sedate-looking servant, carrying a huge box 
divided into compartments crowded with nuts and 
sweetmeats. 

What did I do? 
dozen 
on the 
table, and watched the progress of the man and his 
box to my next neighbor, who, to my amazement, 
took but one sugared drop. The box moved on to one 
and another and another, and each one helped him. 


Looked at it, picked out a half 





} 


gave out snaps and sparks, greatly to her own sur- 
yrise and annoyance. She tried to suppress the exhi- 
bition by wearing successively silk, cotton and woollen 


clothing, but her dress had apparently nothing to do | 


with it, and the power departed as 
came. ‘ 
Angélique Coltin, a French peasant 


suddenly as it 
. 


irl, became, 


i | some fifty years ago, so possessed by this singular 
Her path through the world, in a word, lay in the 


power that chairs, tables, brushes, books, tongs, 
scissors, and other articles were set in motion when- 
ever she approached them. As she and her friends 
were persons of limited intelligence, it is not strange 
that such remarkable occurrences should have been 
ascribed to sorcery, and that the girl’s fame should 
have been quickly spread abroad. 

She was examined by a distinguished scientist who 
confirmed the wonderful tales told of her, but when 
she was afterward taken to Paris, to be studied by the 
savants there, her power deserted her, as suddenly as 


it had at first appeared. Indeed, this is the usual fate | 


of “electrical” persons; no sooner have they begun 
to build hopes of fame and fortune — the gift than 
it leaves them, probably exhausted by the increased 
physical strain of constant use. ; 

It is also said by scientists that atmospheric condi- 
tions are very powerful in determining the generation 
of animal electricity, and in several cases its exist. 


ence has been first discovered when a thunder-storm | 


| was approaching. 





polities, in | 


—+or- 


For the Companion. 


ONLY A WORD. 


Only a word his lips let fall, 
A careless word in wanton play,— 
He did not think of it at all, 
And idly went upon his way. 
But in a heart with sorrow sore, 
The cruel gibe produced its smart, 
And what he never thought of more 
Convulsed a crushed and bleeding heart. 
Only a word another spoke,— 
A simple word lit by a smile,— 


Which shadowed all the sky erewhile. 


A life which hope had seemed to leave 
Grew stronger from its generous might,— 
A heart bowed down witb utter grief 
Felt the rare radiance of its light. 
The future rose serene and fair, 
And sorrow lost its bitter sting ; 
A single word, though light as air, 
May seem a very little thing; 
But hope, joy, sorrow and despair 
By it in human hearts are stirred ; 
There is no thing more foul or fair 
Than one slight utterance of a word. 
JOEL BENTON. 
—+>—___——_ 


WOUNDED. 


A Rhode Island soldier, Lieut. George B. Peck, Jr., 
in his story of “A Reeruit Before Petersburg,” 
describes his experiences and observations when first 
under fire. He felt curious, he says, to see how men 
behaved in such circumstances. They took all man. 


| ner of positions, and he was especially amused to 


oodies from the half-dozen sections, put them | 
road, flat arm of the chair that served as a! 


self to a solitary sweet, while I gazed with horror at | 


| own pile. 


cross to the left-hand side. Did the first of my celes 
tial hosts take one sweet, and then stop, I should be 
lost! But no, he gathered a handful to surpass my 
own, and heaped it on the table beside him. 

I breathed again, the more freely as I saw one and 
| all follow his example. 


lost appetite, and watched the sedate servant | 


Afterward I learned that had I entertained these | 


| people at my table, and had one of them torn a 
| chicken limb from limb with his fingers, he would have 
| done no | str ye ad violence to our code of good breeding 

than I had done to theirs. The question remains 
whether I should have had the courage to fall foul of 
| my dinner in the same violent manner for the sake of 
| putting my guest at ease. 


—__—_+or— 


HUMAN BATTERIES. 


Although the electric fishes are the only animals 
which are known to possess a special apparatus for 
the generation of electricity, yet examination proves 
that every living creature is, in some degree, a pro 
| ducing battery. A writer in the Popular Science 
| Monthly says that good health seems to be one of the 
conditions necessary in storing up this force, and 
| just as the electric fish becomes exhausted, after giv- 
ing repeated shocks, so human beings lose their 
power of manifesting such power when their bodily 
health becomes impaired. There are on record 
authentic cases of persons who, under favorable con. 
| ditions, have proved genuine batteries for generating 
electricity. 


Hon. J. W. Douglass, a lawyer in Washington, 
while sitting in his office, removed one of his boots, 
the pressure of which had become painful. Presently, 


observe how some of them bobbed their heads as the 
bullets flew past. But all at once “whit!” sped a ball 
close by his own ear, down went his own head, and 
he laughed no more at his comrades. The enemy 
proved to be too strong for them, and a retreat was 
ordered. 


I had reached the foot of the hill when I felt a dull 
blow in the neighborhood of my left hip. I realized 
that I was shot, and was at once curious as to the 
amount of damage. I looked down and saw that the 
hole was too far to one side to implicate the groin. 

Forgetting a possible severed artery, I threw my 
weight on my left leg, and finding no bones broken, 
began to laugh as the ludicrousness of the affair 
flashed upon me. 

*You’re never hit till you run,” was my first reflec 
tion, and my second, “Three weeks, lacking one day, 
and in the hospital! Such is glory.” 

Do you want to know how it feels to be shot? Ask 
your brother to step into the yard some bright Feb. 
ruary day, when the water is running freely in the 
streets, scoop a double handful of snow from the top 
of the nearest bank, spat it once only with hands at 
right angles, and hurl .it with ordinary force from a 
distance of twelve feet. 
tion will be sufficiently accurate. 


I got across the creek, and after trudging on aspell, | 
using my sword for a cane, I found myself directly in | 


front of Captain Allen’s battery. 

At the rear of this I began to inquire for the hospi. 
tal, and finally had a little farm-house pointed out to 
me. Twenty rods this side I met a couple of the 
ambulance corps. 

“Let us assist yo 

“No, I can walk. 

“But let one of us take your arm.” 

I consented and started; but the two men had t 
hold me up for the rest of the way. 

Near the house they laid me on the grass, and one 
of them went for a surgeon. 

: “Where are you wounded?” he asked.. I showed 
im. 

‘Let me examine it.” 

“What for?” 

“To see if a bone is broken.” 

‘Well, let some one hold my hands.” 

An attendant held them, and the surgeon explored 
the wound with his finger; at least he said he did—I 
felt nothing. 

“Lieutenant, op. have had a very narrow escape.” 

“Tam — y well aware of it.” 

He took my silk handkerchief, rinsed it thoroughly 
in cold water, and laid it on the double wound. That 
was all the dressing it received for three days. 

The next thing I knew I didn’t know much of any- 
thing. I was winking and trying to open my eyes. 
Soon I discovered tree branches and men wearing caps. 


u,” they said. 
” 


oO 


| I opened my eyes a little wider; hearing returned to 


my ears, and the cannon’s roar restored me to myself. 
Thus it was I scraped acquaintance with the dogs of 
war. 

————+o+— 


AUNT NANCE, 





The dinner station on a certain stage line in 
the Rocky Mountains was kept, some years ago, by a 
woman known to the travelling public as Aunt Nance. 
Her cosey log cabin was hidden among the pines in a 
mountain gulch, and was four miles from any other 


house. Dreary as it looked without, the little log | 
cabin of three rooms was wonderfully bright and | 


cheery within. 
a woman of unfailing cheerfulness and extreme volu- 
bility. 


“It’s only when the stage comes in that I git a 


| chance to talk, and then I have to make the most of 


my time,” she would say, in apology for the rapidity | 


and steadiness with which her tongue ran on from 
the moment the stage arrived until it departed an 


| hour later, with its load of weary passengers strength 


as he swung his stockinged foot over the waste-basket, | 
he was astonished to find that bits of paper and string | 


were rising from that receptacle, and clinging to his 
foot. In vain did he brush them away; in an instant 
they had returned, and, after successfully experiment- 
ing with the other foot also, he went on with his 
work, feeling that he certainly was a very attractive 
person. 
A medical journal of 1838 gives an account of a 
| lady who, for the period of thirteen weeks, continually 


ened anc made good-humored by Aunt Nance’s 
savory dinner and cheery conversation. 

She knew all the stage-drivers, and was always on 
hand to welcome the passengers; a trim, comfortable 


little woman of about fifty years, in very starchy | 


calico gowns, and aprons ‘of snowy whiteness and 
unwrinkled smoothness. 
“Hello, Jack!’ she would call out to the driver, as 


| he reined up before her door. “Lovely day to come 


down the mountain, aint it? I don’t know ez I ever 
see the sky so blue ez ’tis to-day. The views must be 
beautiful up on old Baldy. 

“Got a full load, aint ye? Well, that’s right. That’s 
what the stage runs for, and they’re all welcome. 
I’ve a good dinner, and plenty of it. 


The dull, spreading sensa. | 


Aunt Nance was a famous cook, and | 


I reckou you’re | 
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all half-starved. I always am when I go stagin’ it 
over the mountains.” 

When the passengers began to alight, she was 
never at a loss for a word of greeting. 

“How de do, sir, how de do? How de do, ma’am? 
Glad to see you. Turrible tiresome inside a stage, 
aint it? Pity you couldn’t all ride outside. Jist go 
right into the house. You'll find plenty of towels 
and soap and water. Make yourselves to home. Can’t 
I help you out, ma’am? 

“A baby! Well, well, eell! Do let me have it 
right in my own arms! The blessed little thing! It 
aint rey a baby comes this way. Boy or girl?” 

“Girl.” 

“That’s nice, but he’d be jest as nice if he was a 
boy. Goin’ to Leadville, eh? I should think her 
father’d be tickled to death to see her. Right this 
way, ma’am! You’ll find a wash-bowl and pitcher 
and towels right in my bedroom. Make yourselves 
right to home; you’re welcome to ev’rything.” 

So, without ceasing, she talked on and on, her volu- 
| bility increasing when her guests were seated at the 
| table. 
| Now I want you all to help yourselves and eat 
hearty. You’ve a thirty-mile-ride before you yet. 
Have more of the roast beef, sir, do! That’s rig nt— 
and some more potato. Don’t anybody be a bit back- 
ward. This dinner’s here to be eat. That’s what I 
cooked it for. Let me get you more coffee, ma’am, 
please do! Won’t somebody have another piece of 
pie? There’s a dozen more in the pantry. I don’t 
want anybody to go away hungry.” 

Many a wayfaring man would have gone away 
hungry had Aunt Nance compelled him to pay for his 
dinner, but there was always enough and to spare 
even for those who came penniless. 


——____—$4@p—_—__——_— 
A PET WOODPECKER. 


The golden-winged woodpecker, otherwise called 
the flicker and high-hole, is one of the best known of 
American birds; a handsome creature, somewhat 
larger than the robin, with a red crescent on the back 
| of its head, a black crescent on its breast, and espe- 
| cially noticeable for the yellow lining of its wings 
| ahd tail. A New York gentleman, some years ago, 
took a young one from the nest and brought it up, 
and found it to be a very interesting pet. 





The bird could thrust out his tongue two or three 
| inches, and it was amusing to see his efforts to eat 
currants from the hand. He would run out his 
tongue and try to stick it to the currant. Failing in 

that, he would bend his tongue around it like a hook 
| and try to raise it by a sudden jerk. But he never 
| succeeded; the round fruit would roll and slip away 
| every time. He never seemed to think of taking it 
| in his beak. 

| His tongue was in constant use to find out the 
| nature of everything he saw; a nail-hole in a board, 
or any similar hole, was carefully explored. 

This curious organ gained him the respect of a 
number of half-grown cats that were about the house. 

| | wished them to get acquainted with him, so that the 
danger of their killing him might be lessened, and for 
that reason I used to take kittens and bird on my 
knee together. At such times the woodpecker’s 
curiosity was sure to be excited by the kittens’ eyes, 
and levelling his bill as carefully as a marksman levels 

| his rifle, he would hold steady for a minute and then 
dart his tongue at the bright round object. 

This was held by the cats to be very mysterious; 
being struck in the eye by something invisible to 
them. They soon acquired such a terror of the bird 

| that they would run away whenever they saw his bill 
| turned in their direction. 

My high-hole was never surprised at anything, nor 
afraid of anything. He would advance upon the 
turkey gobbler and the rooster, holding up one wing 
as high as possible, as if to strike with it, and scold 
ing all the while in a harsh voice as he shuffled along 
toward them. I feared at first that they might kill 
him, but I soon found that he was able to take care 
of himself. 

| His favorite diet was ants. When I turned over 
stones and dug into ant-hills for his benefit, he would 
lick up the ants so fast that a constant stream of them 
seemed to be going into his mouth. 

| He stayed with me till late in the autumn, when 
he disappeared. Probably he yielded to the migra- 
tory impulse and went South. 


——— +O) 
| ROUTED. 


If the various animals hunted by man could ever 
stop to laugh during these encounters, there would 
|no doubt be ample excuse for such pastime, for, 

seldom as the fact appears in books of “sport,” man 
does not always occupy the dignitied corner of a posi- 
| tion. Parker Gillmore was one day searching for a 
steinbock in the African forest, aided by Chuming, 
| his companion, and three natives. They had seen 
| traces of a wart-hog, but resolved to postpone his 
| slaughter until after that of the steinbock had been 
| accomplished. 
| The old native led the way and we followed, expect- 
| ing momentarily an indication that our services were 
| required in front, when suddenly that aged warrior 
| re ay Bn least four feet into the air. saw some- 
| thing big and grizzly between his legs, and under- 
| stood that, instead of being the assailants, we were 
| attacked, and by a vlacke-vark. Shoot I could not, 
and so sprang on one side into a perfect tangle of 
| wait-u-bit thorns, where I was effectually entangled. 

Convinced that the danger was over, I turned 
| slowly round to see how it had fared with Chuming. 
| I was scarcely in a laughing humor, but I could not 
| Suppress a giggle on seeing my friend hanging by his 

hands to a bough, his knees close to his chin, and his 
face wearing an expression of extreme disgust at 
| being forced into such violent exercise and such an 
| undignified position. 

Beyond him was one of the darkies perched on the 
top of a big bush, and further on the other one, 
fleeing in search of a similar refuge. Tableau: five 

| good men and true routed by a wart-hog. 

“Why didn’t you shoot him?” exclaimed Se, 
| as he straightened himself and dropped to the ground. 
| “Because I thought I might hit the old man. Why 
didn’t you?” 
| “Because I thought I might hit you.” 
| So we laughed over the absurdity of the whole 
| affair, and then, like considerate white men, jeered at 
| the natives for their want of pluck. 


| > Aa 





| STA Y-AT-HOMES. 


A Chinese tea merchant in a small town in Cali- 
| fornia came ‘home from San Francisco one day with 
| his new wife, for whom, according to custom, he had 
| paid a great amount. It soon appeared that she was 
as proud of the trade as he was. 


Ah Lee permitted the wife and daughter of his chief 
customer, Squire Hadley, to pay his young wife a visit 
of courtesy—an unusual privilege. 

‘How do you like our little city, Mrs. Ah Lee?” 
asked Mrs. Hadley; “it must seem very quiet here 
after noisy San Francisco.” 

‘Me no hear heap noisee down Sa’ F’an’sco,” replied 
Mrs. Ah Lee, with dignity. 

“T suppose not,” said Dora Hadley. ‘Your women 
and girls are not allowed to go about in the way we 
do. I should think you’d just hunger and thirst to go 
shopping and buy things; don’t you ever? You no 
buyee, no shoppee?” ‘ 

There was a light of pride in the dark, almond eyes, 
a haughty turn to the queer-shaped head, and Mrs. Ah 
Lee — with feminine emphasis : 

“‘Melican lady walk, walk, walk; buy heap dresses; 
spend heap dollars. Chinaman lady cost heap dollars, 
for why Chinaman lady stay by she.” 




















— 
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For the Companion. 





‘tem time the evening item cutting ‘‘scent”’ 
| from the green and blue and red and yellow tissue 
| paper that had come around Grandma Flint’s 
rolls of cotton batting. Grandma had made a 
| lot of ‘‘comfortables”’ in the fall, and had saved it 
| for them. 

But what is that entting about in the heech- | 

bushes farther up in the edge of the woods? Ah, 
*tis the “‘hare’’!—little Bim Piper. He has on a 
scarlet cap, and looks like a red-crested wood- 
| pecker dodging from tree to tree. He carries the 
' scent’? in a wide-mouthed bag, and a gorgeous 
| trail leads away on behind him, which Brindle 
‘and Tiger are trying to follow. 





A SNOWY DAY. 
Sing a song of snow- 
flakes, 
White and soft and 
cool, 
Four and twenty little 
folk 
Running home from 
school; 





Here isa fix! It is muy that Bim has on his | 
| eich, long-legged boots, for the angry beast is 
trying his teeth on them with a vengeance. 

The hounds, hearing the hare’s cries of distress, 
come loping up, and try to pull him out. But 
| they nearly pull his arms out of joint. It is of no 
use. He can’t come out that way. Jack runs 


for grandpa, who takes an axe and goes with him 
up to the woods. 

He cuts the log off a little below Bim’s feet. 
Out jumps a raccoon, snarling and fussing, and 
scurries off before any one can stop him. Then 
Bim is dragged out, as rumpled and dirty a little 
‘“hare’’ as was ever run to cover. 


27 








Enigmas,Charades, 








Frisking, laughing, 
shouting, 
All along their way— 
What a jolly time they 
have 
On a snowy day! 


Hurrah! With flying 
snowballs sa ty 
A merry war begins. 
See the sudden bloom- 
ing = 
Of rosy cheeks and 
chins! 


They look as if old win- But 
ter brought 





May, 


These rosy faces pow- 
dered white By hy 6 Med 
On a snowy day. (2 


Following a 


Plunging through the 
deepest drifts, 


ex yy 
Falling down in fun; 


Frisking, laughing, ay; OF 2 
shouting, Whe 


All along their way— 
What a jolly time they 
have 
On a snowy day! 
ANNA M. PRATT. 
- —_$~@>—— 
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A WINTER MORN- ly) Ve 
ING’S “RUN.” Ny ere 
*‘‘Ough! Ough! 

Ough! Ou-ou-ou- 

ough!” 

Grandpa Flint stop- 
ped knocking off the 
long icicles from the 
eaves, clapped his 
hand behind his left 
ear,—he couldn’t hear 
with his right one,— 
and listened a mo- 





(77 fiat 
77 
And ca 


ment. 

‘‘Ough! Ough! 
Ough! Ou-ou-ou- 
ough!”’ 


“The hounds are 
after a fox, I guess,”’ 
he said to himself, and 
went on with his work. 

Yes, the hounds 
were out in full cry— 
Brindle and Tiger. It 
was a fine morning for 
them. The crust 
would bear them, the 
sun was as bright as 
could be, and the wind 
sharp and _ bracing; 
just the morning for 
a long run. 

And didn’t they 
run! Tiger had got 
the lead, —his legs 
were longer, but Brin- 
dle could hold out bet- 
ter. He was just put- 
ting his head down 
into the wind and 
loping off at a great 
pace, in and out of the 
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Puzzles, etc. 
1. 


ENIGMA. 


My first in angel all 
can see; 

In praise my second e’er 
shall be; 

My third in light is al- 
ways found; 

My fourth in promise 
doth abound; 

My fifth in heaven has 
the first place ; 

My sixth you'll read in 
every face; 

My seventh “In His 
Name” twice seen; 

My last in glory’s holy 
sheen. 

My whole for many a 
hundred year 

Has brought to rich and 
_— good cheer. 

Its dawn is hailed with 
the glad cry: 

* All hail to Christ, our 
Lord on high!” 


H. A. G. 
2. 


DROP-VOWEL 
WEATHER PROVERBS. 


1. f th grss grs n Juvr, 
t grs th wrs fr’t Il th 


yr. 
2. Jnrsprn 
\ s wrth nthing. 
\ 3. Mrehn Jnvr, 
Jnr n Mreh, fr. 
4. f Jnrelnds bsmmrlg, 
*Twll b wntrl wthr tll 
th elnds f M. 
5. — math n ll 


th yr 
3 th mnth f Jnvr. 
LILIAN PAYSON. 


3. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


The answer, com- 

posed of 71 letters, is a 
uotation from Frances 
idley Havergal. 

The 54, 28, 39, 13, 16, 
1, 2, 3, 4,5 is to compre- 
hend. 

The 68, 70, 6, 7 is glad. 

The 59, 37,8 is an ani- 
mal. 

The 21, 9, 30, 17, 18, 55, 
67 is a conceit. 

The 14, 38, 20, 26, 27, 
48, 10, 32 is ownership. 

The 66, 24, 58, 11, 47, 
71, 52 is to heal. 

The 46, 19, 15, 57, 35, 
60, 40, 12 is to thrive. 

The 64, 63, 62, 65, 49, 
34, 22, Vis to grow, as 
plants. 

The 23, 25, 41, 42 is 
part of an animal. 

The 36, 38, 29, 31,56 is 
to ponder. - 

The 43, 44, 45, 50, 51, 
61, 53 is to expound. 

DYKE CLEMENTS. 
4. 
INITIAL PUZZLE. 

The initials of the 
names required, in the 
order here placed, will 
give the name of a fes- 
tival held early in Jan- 
a 

The oarny m of 
J. ‘G. Holland 

The epithet used to 
PR Sir Walter 


wf” 


. Charles Lamb’s 
pseudonym. 
4. Thomas 
peur. 
Mrs. Sarah P. Par- 
ton’ 8 pseudonym. 
6. Thackeray’s pseu- 
donym. 
An epithet given 
to Nelson. 
8. The heroine in 
Se the llo.” 
The hero.of one of 
Coleridge's poems. 
10. The jester in “Ham- 
let.” H. A. G. 


Moore’s 


Conundrums. 
What is the difference 
between a high-spirited 
horse and a piece of 








willow bushes by the 

swamp, around the steep rocks in the pasture, 
over the walls. Brindle had now overtaken Tiger, 
and tripped him up in his scramble to get over the 
wall first; then on around the old pump in the 
field, where the cattle were watered. Here they 
both were so thirsty that they just had to stop 
and take a lap out of the watering-trough. 

“Ough! Ough! Ough! Ou-ou-ou-ough!”’ 

On again, across the crust, down by the black 
cherry-trees and the cedar thicket, through the 
rail fences by the lane. Brindle almost got stuck 
in that fence. The rails were quite near together ; 
he was stout, and had on his thick wadded 
jacket. 

My stars! Well, the secret is out now. It was 
just Jack and Tom Flint, playing at ‘“‘hare and 
hounds.’’ They had sat up an hour beyond their 


| Now they lose it, and go peering and snuffing | 


around in the bushes. Now they find it, and give | 
vent to long howls of delight. 

And so they run. 
‘“‘winded.’”’ He has come upon a fine cover—a 
hollow beech log all overgrown with moss. He 
throws his bag under a bush, and scrambles and 
squeezes himself, feet foremost, deep into the 
rough aperture. 

“Gurrh--urrh-urrh! Gurrh-urrh-urrh!’’ Snarl! 
Bite! a scramble of a furry beast over Bim’s feet! 
He has waked up something in there. Bim 
whoops with terror, and kicks with all his might. 
He would craw] out quicker than he backed in, 
but he can’t. A snag inside the log has caught 
the waistband of his knickerbockers, and holds 
him fast, in spite of his struggles. 


| 
But the little “hare” is about | 


For the Companion. 
NIGHT WATCHMEN. 


With his club and his lantern 
He walks up and down, 
This sleepy old watchman, 
Through the sleepy old town. 
While high up above him 
The star lanterns swing, 
They think the earth-watchman 
A drowsy old thing. 
-——-- - ~@>—_ - 
One day Edna cut her finger. 





“Hurry up with 


a rag, mamma!”’ called the little girl, ‘‘it’s run- 


ning over!" 
LittLe Georgie a stonished his mother by asking, 


as to the day of the week, “Is it to-day, or is it | 


Sunday?” 


lead? One is mettle- 
some and the other is 
some metal. 
What number is like a popular game? = Ten(n)is. 
When are teeth like grave errors?) When they are 
false (faults). 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Happy New-Year. 
2. J A 








Cc K 8s 
ALIVE 
NuR SE 
U NCULUE 
AmUs E 
REMt1T 
Fast aue 
FutIeEs 
Is 8S U E 
RAIL s8 
STOVE 
ToNeEs 


First Line Dow n—January First. 
Third Line Down—Circumcision. 


3. When the days begin to lengthen, the cold begins 
to strengthen. 
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For the Companion. 
CATARACT. 


The crystalline lens of the eye is situated just behind 
the pupil, and lies between two fluids, the aqueous 
in front, and the vitreous behind. 
focus the rays of light which pass through the pupil 


upon the retina behind, where they act upon the ter- | 


minal ends of the optic nerve, and thus give vision. 
This lens seems to get its sustenance from the fluids 
in which it is immersed, and when disease of its 
structure occurs, it probably arises from some lack of 
proper nutrition from these sources. 

Perfect transparency of the lens is essential to good | 
vision. When any portion of it becomes opaque, the 
entrance of light is obstructed, or it passes through 
in an irregular manner, and loss of vision, more or 
less complete, results. This condition of opaqueness 
constitutes what is known as a cataract. It may 
affect only a portion of the lens, or the whole may be 
so dense as to prevent the perception of any object, 
though it can never of itself be so complete as to 
shut off entirely the sensation of light. 

Cataract may be congenital, or it may come on in 
youth or in adult life, but by far the majority of cases 
occur in persons over fifty years of age, in whom it 
takes the name of senile cataract. Generally there 
is found some embarrassment in the use of the eyes 
for a longer or shorter period before the opacity is 
visible to the eye. 

The cloudiness usually has a definite starting-point, 
and from that place it may progress until the whole 
lens is involved, or it may be arrested spontaneously 
in any part of its course. Such cases of arrest have 
given rise to the belief that certain nostrums will 
prevent the formation of cataract, or will remove it. 

In reality no means is known of staying or prevent- 
ing it. The only hope lies in removing the mechani- 
cal obstruction by surgical methods. 

The form of cataract which follows an injury is 
explained by the fact that the capsule which sur- 
rounds the lens is ruptured, and a portion of the fluid 
enters the lens and produces a sodden condition at 
one point, from which the disintegration may con- 
tinue. 

There seems to be a predisposition to the formation 
of cataract in some people, for in elderly persons, 
when one eye has become affected, the other is very 
likely to pass through the same experience. 

While it is best, in order to get the most satisfac- 
tory result, to delay the operation until the cataract 
is “ripe,” that period being the time when it is most 
easily removed, one should never wait until the sight 
is entirely lost, for there is danger that the process 
may go so far as to render any operation entirely 
fruitless. 


—— 
THE CRY CLOSET. 


One of the rooms in a certain comfortable house is 
so useful that I think I must tell the boys and girls 
about it, in order that they may select one in their 
own homes for the same purpose, if their elders have 
not already thought to do so. 

The room, a small, dimly lighted one, is known by 
the name of the “cry closet,’ and is devoted to the 
use of such little people as are in trouble and quite 
likely to disturb the rest of the family. 

Johnnie begins wailing at the breakfast table 
because he can’t eat sugar and oatmeal instead of 
oatmeal and sugar. 

“Go into the cry closet, Johnnie,” says papa, and 
Johnnie departs, still wailing, and shuts himseif into 
his retreat. Presently, having been sufficiently doc- 
tored by silence and darkness, he emerges, rosy and 
smiling. 

Little Katharine, who is prone to have sulky fits 
at unexpected intervals, refuses to answer when 
addressed. 
spanks her. 


“Go into the cry closet,” she recommends, and 


Katharine disappears. Contemplation proves the 


best medicine, and it is not long before mamma hears 


a broken voice from the closet: 
“I beg pardon, mamma. What did 00 say?” 
Children of a larger growth may feel that their 
time for weeping is past, and so may despise such a 
place of repentance, but would it not be well for us 
all to withdraw and “think it over” whenever we are 
angry, sullen or given to complaint? What is good 


Its object is to) 
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people, if they can only humble themselves to 
think so. 

This temporary shutting-up of ourselves is but one 
of many ways of “counting five-and-twenty,” and so 
of diminishing our liability to utter harsh or bitter 


words. A. B. 
ee 


THANK-TAI. 


' 

| 

| The King of Annam, acountry of Southeastern 
Asia, now under the protectorate of France, is a boy 
nine years old, Thank-Tai by name. He is but a 
nominal sovereign, with very little power, but the 

| Annamites and the French masters of the country 

| pay him royal honors. 


He is said to be a rather melancholy youth, much 
tan to day-dreams. This is not very strange, per- 
| haps, since he lives almost alone. He studies not a 
| little, however, and lately, when one of his tutors, in 
| reading to him out of an Oriental book of philosophy, 

faltered and stumbled in attempting to explain a 
| passage, the child-king said to him, seriously, but 
| without severity : 
| “Had you not better, before undertaking to explain 
| those books, look them over and see whether you 
comprehend them yourself?” 

The tutor, much distressed at this mild rebuke, 
stammered out an apology, and, gathering up his 
books, went away to carry out Thank-Tai’s sug- 
gestion. 

In order to brighten the young king’s existence, 
the French Government recently sent to him from 
Paris a number of toys of a very interesting and 
ingenious sort. 

*revious to their arrival, King Thank-Tat had no 
other way of amusing himself than by watching, hour 
after hour, the red goldfishes swimming about in a 
small pond near his chamber. It is hoped that the 
ae will somewhat relieve his tendency to 
melancholy. 





—— 
WISE OLD CAT. 

A rather reckless phrase sometimes accuses for- 

ward children of being ‘“‘too smart to live.” Our 

Dumb Animals relates a story of a humane house- 


| for children is very likely to be good for grown | 


THE LIMITED FAST MAIL. 
The Union Pacific Railway, the Overland Route, has 
| just put ona Limited Fast Mail Train to carry the 
United States mail between Council Bluff: and San 
Francisco and Portland. This daily Fast Mail. ‘" will 
carry a limited number of passengers, and in addi. r to 
the United States Mail Cars, and a baggage car, will be 


composed of a Pullman Palace Sleeper and Pullman | 


Dining Car for Portland, and a Pullman Sleeping Car 


for San Francisco, thus accommodating a limited num- | 


ber of passengers. 
Chicago, via the Chicago & North-Western Railway. 
| Only first-class tickets will be honored on this train. 


| nary time of 107 hours, New York to San Francisco, and 

| 104 hours to Portland. 

| As accommodations are limited, early application for 
same should be made to the Union Pacific Agents in 
New York, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Chicago, or to E. L. 
Lomax, General Passenger Agent, Omaha, Neb. [Adv, 
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keeper who concluded that her pet cat was too smart 
to die. 


There were three cats in a William Street family in 
Norwich, Conn., and as the lady of the house con- | 
cluded that one was sufficient, an edict of death was | 
passed on the old cat and her kitten. The question | 
of the manner of death was settled, and chloroform | 
purchased. 

Some days passed before the executioner could 
muster courage to execute the sentence, and finally 
| the lady put some laudanum into the cat’s milk, 
| thinking to produce a stupor that would make the 
chloroforming more easy. 

The old cat tasted the milk, cast her eyes suspi- 
ciously about her, and refused to eat. The kitten 
rushed to the dish, but was violently knocked away 
by the old cat, who took a corner of a mat and cov- 
ered over the dish to hide it from the kitten and pre- 





Henry F. Miller 


PIANO-FORTES. 


New and Elegant Styles in Uprights 
and Grands for 1890. 


These new designs are artistic and cor- 
rect; they should be seen by all interested 
in fine pianos. 


The sleepers and the diner will run through from | 


This train, with its connections, makes the extraordi- | 





vent her from taking the “medicine.” Representative dealers in pianos in all 
The lady could not believe it possible that the act | iti i 
was intentional, and uncovered the dish. The cat | the large cities will be pleased to show 


again knocked the kitten from it, and covered it more | these new style Henry F. Miller Pianos. 


| carefully than before. The repetition of the protec- | 
| tive act was too much for the lady, and the cat and | 
| her two kittens were allowed to live. 


| - ~~ -_ 
| WINTER. | 


A teacher sends to The Companion from Virginia | 
an original composition written by a boy ten years of | 
age. It was his first attempt, and orthography and | 

| all is given just as he wrote it: 


Winter is the coldest season in the year because it 
comes in winter mostly. In some countries winter 
comes in summer, and then it is very plasant. I wish 
winter come in summer in this country then*we could | 
go skating barefooted, we could snowball without 
| giting our fingers cold, and men who go out slay-riding 
| wouldn’t halve to stop at every tavern as they do 
now. 
| It snows more in winter than any other season. A 

wickit boy took ;' skates and ran off with them and | 
I couldn’t catch him. Mother says judgment will 
| overtake him_ well if judgment dose he will halve to 
| be pretty lively in his legs for that boy can run buly. 
| Now I will stop. 


——— 
PLAIN ENOUGH, 


No thing is made for nothing. Every part of even 
the smallest animal’s structure is, or has been, of use 
toLim. Otherwise it never would have been devel- 
oped. 


“Can you tell me, my friend,” said an elderly gen- 
tleman to the keeper of the menagerie, “what the 
hump on that animal’s back is for?” 

“What’s it for?” 

“Yes. Of what value is it?” 

“Well, it’s lots of value. De camel wouldn’t be no 
good widout it.” 

“Why not?” 

“Why not? Yer don’t suppose people ’ud pay 
twenty-five cents to see a camel widout any hump on 
him, do yer?” 


‘cteaniancilliapaain 
POLITE, 


Little Miss Rose is a person who finds it easy to 
interpret most things according to her own advan- 
tage. One day she sat holding the kitten, and asking 
her little playmate various questions, to none of 
whicn had she thus far obtained an answer. 

“Who gives you milk, kitty?” inquired Rose. 
my struggled a little to get down, but made no 
reply. 

Edo you love me, kitty?” 
No answer. 
**Who is the nicest little girl in the world?” 


“Mew!” cried kitty, making a desperate effort to 
escape. 
“There, isn’t she polite?” asked Rose, triumphant- 
ly. “She said ‘ You” 
——_@ — 


APPRECIATIVE, 


Visitors to the Paris exhibition who kept their eyes 





MESSRS. ANDRES & DOERNER, 


the great ensemble players, have chosen the 
HENRY F. MILLER GRAND PIANOS for 
their concerts in 1890. 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 
Mention The Companion, 
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THIS ORIGINAL AND WORLD-RENOWNED DIETETIO 
PREPARATION IS A SUBSTANCE OF 
UNRIVALLED purity and medicinal worth—potent for 

good and powerless to harm. A solid 

extract, derived by a new process from very 

superior growths of wheat—nothing more, and asa 

FOOD it would be difficult to conceive of anything 

' more wholesome and delicious. It has justly 
acquired the reputation of being the salvator 
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OF food, as of other things, it is equally 

true that the best is the cheapest. 
A package of ‘‘Cerealine Flakes” at 
twenty cents, costs a trifle more than a 
similar package of inferior cereal prod- 
ucts, because it costs more to manufac- 
ture. At the end of a year it will be 
found, that while a little more has been 
paid for each package, a less number of 
packages have been used, and that the 
saving in amount more than compen- 
sates for the greater first cost. 


The “Cergatine Coox-Boox,” containing 
over two hundred carefully prepared recipes, 
will be sent to any one who will mention where 
this advertisement was seen, and enclose a two- 
cent stamp for postage to the CEREALINE Mrc. 
Co., Columbus, Ind. 














In Two Wéeekst 
Think of it! 


As a 
FLESH PRODUCER 
there can be no 
question but that 
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| and ears open saw and heard some very amusing 
| things. 

A Washington gentleman tells the Post of a woman 
| he saw looking with evident indifference at some 
| magnificent paintings. Suddenly she yawned and 

said, wearily : 

“I do hope we shall get home in time for the Ta’n- 
| ton cattle-show!” 

Standing in front of a masterpiece of art, she con- 


Mamma neither reasons with her nor | Vulsed the bystanders by exclaiming: 


“Oh my, wouldn’t that look lovely in worsted!” 
oe 
OF COURSE. 


Big brothers know a good deal, but now and then 
one of them finds himself unexpectedly anticipated 
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al) | is without a rival. 
by the use of it. 
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by his little sister. 


“Marion,” said Henry, proud of his newly acquired 
knowledge, “do you know that the earth turns 
round?” 
| “Of tos it does!” answered Marion. ‘That’s the 
| reason I tumbles out of bed.” 
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For the Companion. 


CAUGHT IN A BLIZZARD. 


The tremendous hurricane of snow and wind 
which swept over our great, level Northwest in 
January, 1888, was accompaniéd by incidents 
tragic, thrilling and heroic, that will no doubt 
become a part of the history of the vast region 
over which the storm swept. 

In Northwestern Iowa the blizzard descended 
with a suddenness and fury which made the 
early settlers shudder as they thought of the 
barren, unprotected prairies of fifteen or twenty 
years before. “If ’twasn’t for our maple and 
cottonwood groves and big fields of corn stalks,” 
said they, ‘‘wouldn’t we ketch it?” 

Happily, we had these protections, and suffered 
neither loss of life nor great inconvenience, though 
we complained more or less because our daily 
mails were cut off and our freights delayed even 
for a short period. But really our most important 
grievance when we are visited by these occasional 
fierce storms in winter is the stoppage of hay 
hauling, pressing and shipping, which is our 
chief industry at that season. 

It was in connection with hay-hauling in one of 
our marshy, unsettled townships that there oc- 
curred an incident of extreme peril, of fortitude 
and intelligent exercise of the faculties amid great 
danger, which, at the time it came to light, was 
almost lost sight of in our interest in the wide- 
spread calamities which fell upon our unprepared 
neighbors on the more newly settled prairies of 
the North and West. 

The little railway station of Dupont, in one of 
the thinly settled districts, was built entirely in 
the interests of the hay-pressing business, for 
which the uninhabited flats of Lowland and Gull 
Lake townships furnish thousands of tons of 
grass. 

The land in these townships is mostly owned by 
Eastern speculators, who obtained it cheaply 
under the first Entry Laws and the Swamp Land 
Act. Although much of it is excellent farm land, 
these owners have held the price so high as to 
keep off the actual settlers entirely. This they 
have been able to do by renting the lands for 
pasturage and haymaking, and getting enough 
out of the rent to pay the taxes, and even in some 
cases a fair interest on the first investment, which 
was extremely small. 

Over this tract, a dozen miles in extent, as far 
back from the railway as hay can be hauled with 
profit, are scattered every summer the camps of 
the haymakers, and the low ricks or “stacks” 
grow and accumulate until they dot the prairie so 
thickly as to become for the time the distinguish- 
ing feature of the landscape. 

There are at the station large hay barns, con- 
taining steam presses, to which, from September 
until April, the hay is hauled, stowed and baled, 
ready for shipment. 

Among those who were hauling hay at the time 
of the great storm were Dick Jordan and his small 
brother Orr, named after an Iowa statesman—a 
little fellow, too young to attend school regularly, 
who went along on pleasant days to tramp down 
the hay in the frame of the big rack. 

It had been pleasant enough for Orr to go on 
every trip that week up to the night of the bliz- 
zard, and the day was so warm and fine that 
Dick’s sisters, Jeanie and Carrie, younger than 
himself but older than Orr, obtained the permis- 
sion of their teacher to go home at recess, in order 
that they might go with their brothers for a ride 
to the hay-field. Their mother had promised 


that they should go upon the first warm day after | 


sleighing came. 





last trip with a sleigh until snow should come 
again; but as he climbed upon the load to start 
for home, he noticed that a heavy gray bank had 
formed across the western sky, and that it seemed 
to be growing thick overhead. The air had sud- 
denly become rather chilly. 

He told his brother and sisters that it would 
snow before they got home, and that they had 
better ‘‘cuddle down’’ in the hay and throw the 
horse-blankets over their laps. He drove forward 
for a few minutes, urging the horses to a half- 
trot, and uneasily glancing toward the dense gray 
bank, which rapidly overcast the west and north, 
and threw a gloom and cold in advance, as it 
approached. 

The darkness came on rapidly, and soon the 
roar of a high wind broke upon Dick’s ears. 

“It’s a blizzard!’’ he thought, with alarm, for 
he had been bred upon the Northwest prairies and 
knew the danger of being caught out upon that 
mowed flat, so far from any houses, for the near- 
est dwelling was that of a farmer across Gull 
Lake, two miles and a half to the southeast. 

He had not much time to think or to exercise 
his fears before the great storm was upon them. 

It was nothing less than a hurricane from the 
beginning, and at the first fierce gust the big 
unwieldy rack careened with its load so that the 
little girls screamed with fright, and the horses 
stopped and stood turning their heads away from 
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in the hay for a few minutes between the boards 
of the rack, discovered the horse-blankets upon 


which the children had fortunately been sitting | 


when the load overturned. 
While digging for them he had prepared a 
‘‘nest,’’ as he termed it, for the three small ones, 
and he now ordered them to get in there while he 
tucked the blankets around them. Frightened 
and hushed by the terrific storm, they obeyed 
without a murmur, and the brave young fellow 
told them that they must ‘‘cuddle close together 


and never peep outside” till they heard him call | 


them. 

He said that he would go and bring them some- 
thing to eat as soon as he could get back from 
Mr. Waldeman’s across Gull Lake, and then after 
the blizzard was over they would all go home. 


He knew the snow would drift over them in a) 


very few minutes, and believed that if they kept 
quiet their breath would warm the ‘*nest’’ and no 
doubt keep them alive for many hours. But he 
knew also that such blizzards have been known 
to last with unabated fury for two or three days, 
and that there was little likelihood of their being 


alternately walked and crawled eastward, guided 
in that direction by the wind. 

For a long time he forced his way along the 
edge of the ice, which was swept bare, guided by 
the sense of feeling and the direction of the wind, 
| but at length he stumbled against something and 

joyfully discovered it to be a fence. 

As it afterward proved, it was an extension of 
| the cattle-yard, a corner of which was built down 
into the edge of the lake to afford water for the 
stock, and had he missed it by even a few feet he 
would undoubtedly have perished. 
| The discovery of it gave him new life at once 
| and aroused all his faculties. He climbed over 
| the fence so as to get inside the yard, and then, 
| by feeling, followed it until he came to a connec- 

tion with the cattle-sheds. 

Once in the shelter of these, he whipped his 
numbed arms and stamped his chilled feet until 
circulation was partly restored, then felt his way 
along to the barn, and at length managed to reach 

| the ranch dwelling, guided by the glimmer of a 
light which he could see through the storm. 

He was welcomed and warmed and fed, and 


| 





able to outlast such a storm. Therefore, his only promised that by every possible effort that could 

hope was to reach help if possible, and get it to| be made the men should help him to rescue his 

them the moment it should be possible to breast | brother and sisters when daylight came. 

the blizzard. | Dick found that he had escaped with only a 
Gull Lake lay over a mile distant, directly to! slight frosting of his face and fingers, but his 





the southeast. It was one mile and a half across 





burst of the storm. 

The air was filled instantly with this driving ice. 

Dick shouted at the animals and slapped at 
them with the lines, but they could not be induced 
to turn their heads against the storm. They 
stood as if paralyzed by the fierce blast of wind 
and sleet. Another and more furious sweep of 
the hurricane came almost immediately, and this 
time the rack was lifted completely off the sled 
and overturned with hay and riders. 

Fortunately, there was a considerable drift of 
snow beside the road, and neither Dick nor the 
younger children were hurt by the fall. They 
had all, with a common impulse, jumped from 
the top of the load as it careened over, and so fell, 
or rather tumbled, outside the sweep of the rack. 

As they scrambled to their feet the stiff wind 
was so filled with hay and snow that they could 
scarcely distinguish each other. The rack turned 
bottom side up, and, as it was built in the shape 
of a ‘‘figure four’’ quail-trap, held most of the hay 
securely beneath its frame. 

Dick still held to one of the lines, and the 
horses stood shivering with fear and cold, for the 
temperature had suddenly dropped far below the 
freezing point. 

“Get behind the rack out of the wind!” he 
screamed to the younger ones, who were clinging 








They arrived at the house just as Dick and Orr | to each other in the endeavor to stand up before 
drove up for a lunch, before going after their last | the raging wind. They obeyed him, and, hugging 
load for the day, and, as it would be dark before | close against the framework, found themselves pro- 
they could get back, the girls, too, got each a | tected from the cutting blast, but snow and sleet 
slice of bread and cold meat to munch on the | whirled over the top and about the ends in blind- 
road. | ing scurries. 

Dick spread two heavy horse-blankets, which | Dick knew instinctively that to attempt to get 
were always carried in winter to throw over his | those children on the bare sled and to drive them 
horses when standing, upon one of the bottom | to a place of safety only meant certain death to 
boards of the rack, and seated Jeanie and Carrie | them all. In the first place, it would require all 
upon them. Then, little dreaming what was | their strength to cling on. Moreover, they could 
before them, the brothers and sisters drove | not endure a half-hour even of such exposure to 
swiftly out upon a new sleigh road, which led | the storm. With darkness coming on and the air 
them for several miles over a prairie almost as | filled with driving snow, there was the barest 
level as a barn floor. | possibility of his being able to find a house—it 


The haystacks were reached, and while the 
boys worked at their loading, the little girls raced 
about, tumbled in the hay, or rolled snowballs 
as they pleased. 

The load of hay was taken from the bottom of 
a stack around which the snow had drifted, 
thawed and frozen until much of the outside hay 


| could only be found by running against it or into 

la yard—even if he should be able to drive and 
keep the children alive all night. 

His plans were quickly made, and a man of 

| twice his age could not have made them with 

greater good sense, or have shown a braver spirit 

in their execution. 








had to be cut loose with an axe or freed with a| He stripped the harness from his horses and 
shovel, both of which implements Dick carried /turned them loose. Then, without waiting even 
for that purpose. It took much longer than | to see which direction the animals took, he ran to 
usual to load upon this occasion, and evening | his brothers and sisters. 
was already drawing on when finally the little| Although it had been so warm when they started 
girls were helped upon the load and the team was | from home, their mother had insisted that Jeanie 
turned toward home. and Carrie should dress warmly, and take cloaks 
It had been mild and thawing all day, so mild, | and comforters with them. These they had put 
indeed, that Dick had feared this would be their ‘on before the storm came, and Dick, after digging 





the pelting sleet which drove down at the first | it, and on the other side lay Waldeman’s ranch, a 
|large group of buildings, dwelling, barns and 


shedding for stock, enclosed by a large yard which 
stretched along the lake shore for forty rods or 
more. ; 

Dick hoped that he might be able to reach this 
ranch and to find it. 

Buttoning his overcoat tightly about him and 
pulling a ‘‘Norwegian cap’”’ which he wore tightly 
down over his ears, he set out, going directly 
with the storm, which came from the northwest. 

He started at a stiff ran. The wind nearly 
lifted him off his feet at every step, and cut the 
backs of his legs and the sides of his cheeks icily. 

He soon found it impossible to tell whether he 





was going directly with the wind or not, as it 
blew in changeful gusts and whirled violently 
about him. But there was a mile of lake shore in 
front, and he reached it at length and found him- 
self upon the ice. 

It had now grown dark, and amidst the pitchy 
blackness of night and the thick drift of snow he 
could no longer make use of his eyes. In fact, he 
was obliged to shut them and allow himself to be 
carried over the ice by the wind. A part of the 
time he was able to keep his feet, but often he 
was thrown forward and actually blown over the 
rough ice for rods. The skirt of his overcoat 
occasionally blew over his head, and the bitter 
wind pierced every part of his body. 

It was a rough and terrible experience getting 
across the lake, and he was glad he had not 
attempted to take his brother and sisters with 
him. 

When he at length reached the southern bank, 
he was so chilled and exhausted that he could 
scarcely keep his feet at all. The bank was high 
at the point where he reached it, and he knew 
it could not be opposite the ranch fence, as the 
high bank was west of that. So he turned, and 


| anguish on account of the little ones he had left 
buried in the hay was intense. He did not sleep 
at all, but walked the floor of the ranch kitchen, 
where he was allowed to keep a roaring fire all 
night. Every few moments he would go to the 
windows, scratch the frost, and endeavor to peer 
out into the storm. 

He could gather no encouragement until day- 
light, when he discovered that the snow was no 
longer falling, and that the sky would soon be 
clear. : 

He roused the ranch hands at once, as two of 
them had agreed to go with him. 

In a short time the men were up. Some hot 
coffee was drunk, a jug of it was filled from the 
pot, and a sharp-shod team was harnessed. The 
horses were blindfolded, their heads wrapped in 
blankets to protect them from the blinding drift 
which was still driving hard from the northwest. 

This team was hitched to a double sleigh filled 
with robes and wraps. Then, muffling themselves 
in the bottom of the box, the party set out across 
the lake in the very teeth of the wind. 

The horses were old and steady, and, after 
some snorting and tossing of the heads, as a 
protest against the novelty of complete “blinds,” 
took a steady hard trot over the corrugated ice. 

On reaching the farther shore of the lake and 
ascending to the prairie, Dick, with his head com- 
pletely muffled to the eyes, took a standing posi- 
tion and, bracing himself, directed the movements 
of the driver. The short distance of a mile and 
the steady direction of the wind enabled him to 
hit the hay-road at a point so close to the over- 
turned rack that he caught sight of the top of it 
as they were passing some rods‘ distant. 

A moment later they had halted and tied the 
team, and Dick had pointed out the spot where 
his companions were to dig. Then, utterly over- 
come, he threw himself upon the drift and buried 
his face in his arms. His grief and suspense at 
that moment were almost beyond endurance. He 
had no idea that the children could have survived 
such a fearful night. But five minutes of silent 
digging occupied his com- 
panions, and at the end of 
that time both of them 
gave a triumphant shout. 

They had uncovered the 
nest, and a cloud of steam 
rose up from the blankets. 
Dick was on his feet in- 
stantly. A moment later 
the three young Jordans 
were dragged forth, alive, 
but stupid with cold and 
a drowsiness which would 
not have left them alive 
many hours longer. Yet 
they had escaped any se- 
rious frostbite, and a dex- 
terous rubbing, shaking 
and jouncing restored 
their circulation and their 
They were bundled into the sleigh amid 





| senses. 
robes and comforters, and, despite the severity of 
the weather and the drifting snow, were taken 
| immediately toward home, where their welcome 
| must be imagined. 





| One of Dick’s horses perished in the storm, but 


the other turned up alive and well the next day at 
a farmer’s stables twelve miles south of Gull Lake. 
FRANK WELLES CALKINS. 


—_—_+o+—__——_ 
HIS RIVAL. 


Although jealousy is the most unreasonable of 
passions, few persons fear the rivalry of creatures 
far beneath them in the scale of being. It would 
be possible, one would think, to be jealous of a 
man, but not of a donkey. Mr. T. A. Trollope 
writes : 

‘‘We took, one morning, a little excursion to 
Tusculum, on which my wife rode a donkey 
belonging to a very competent guide. This man 
knew every point where it was desirable to draw 
| rein in order to enjoy the lovely and varied views. 
| The donkey, who, no doubt, knew all these halt- 
| ing places as well as his master, once turned aside 
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from the path, in a very business-like fashion, and 
planted himself before a gate from which a specially 
pleasing outlook was to be seen. My wife, thinking 
to please the man, said: 

“*How well your donkey knows his business. He 
came of himself to this lovely view, just as if he 
enjoyed it.’ 

“But the effect of her words was very startling. 
The man became suddenly and furiously angry. 

“No, not he! J~—J know how to make ladies and 
gentlemen see the views, and all that is to be seer. 
He!—he is an ass, and knows nothing. I—Zam the 
guide!’ he cried again and again. ‘The beast is an 
ass, I tell you! He knows nothing! 

“In short, he was furiously jealous of his donkey, 
and bitterly resented the compliments paid the beast’s 
sugacity, as so much taken from his own praises.” 


-——+>—_—_— 


For the Companion. | 


FOX-HUNTING IN NEW ENGLAND. 


I wonder how many of The Companion’s boy readers | 
know about fox-hunting,—not the feeble imitation of 
English fox-hunting, where ladies and gentlemen on 
horseback canter along after a pack of hounds in pur- 
suit of an anise-seed bag, or a fox whose strength has 
been taken away, and his spirit broken by confine- | 
ment,—but the health-giving, leg-wearying, all-day | 
hunt of a New England fox on his native hills, as free 
and nearly as fleet as the wind. 

It is a sport which is still very popular in some | 
parts of New England, and one which is in a high 
degree calculated to develop the endurance, wariness 
and patience which go to make a true sportsman. 
Though every day’s hunt is not successful in the 
securing of “Reynard’s” brush there is rarely a day 
when one cannot be “started,” and keen is the satis- 
faction when he falls to the tireless trailing of the | 


hounds, and the patience, good judgment and accu- | Flirt had jqined him. We could hear their voices | came to the place where it st 


rate aim of the hunter. 

Instead of “packs” of dogs in charge of a keeper, 
each gentleman has one or two hounds which he 
keeps for an occasional hunt, and from one to five or 
six are ordinarily used. They are strong, well-made | 
dogs of great courage and endurance, ready and 
willing to follow a started fox from twelve to thirty- 
six hours unless in his flight he sooner comes within 
reach of the ambushed gun. 

They are also keen of scent and intelligent enough 
to understand the many methods used by the fox to | 
baffle them in their pursuit, and to throw them off 
the trail. | 

In order that the dogs may work well together | 
they should be “acquainted,” and run close instead of 
stringing out. They should work steadily in full cry, 
and slowly, as a fox, if too hard pressed by fast fol- | 
lowing dogs, will go straight away across country 
instead of circling, perhaps, within range of the 
hunter. | 

While foxes are quite numerous, they are seldom | 
seen unless ahead of the hounds. It is their habit to | 
seek retirement during the day in remote swamps 
and deep woods where they are not likely to be dis- 
turbed, and to emerge after nightfall to roam over 
the hills. Their lightness and strength of limb takes 
them many miles in a 
night. 

In hunting them, the 
hounds find a track 
made by a fox in his 
nocturnal ramble, and, 
following it carefully 
in all its windings, 
come to where the fox 
has stopped for the 
day. He is soon on his 
feet, and leading the 
dogs on what may be a 
long journey. If not 
followed too fast he 
will usually run in a 
large circle, and within 
a few hours swing 
around to the region 
from which he was 
started. The shrewd 
and experienced hun- 
ter, knowing the ‘“‘run- 
ways” usually taken 
from a certain starting 
point, conceals himself 
within range of one of 
them, and waits his 
chance for a shot. If 
the fox comes his way, and if the hunter does not | 

| 





miss him, he is borne home in triumph and exultation 
over the capture of the wariest, cunningest animal 
that ever led a hound. 

If the sly creature takes another course the sports- 
man shoulders his gun and starts for home, phil- | 
osophically hoping for better luck next time. | 

Let me tell you about a hunt I had recently. One 
day in December we had our first snow, a light feath- 
ery fall lasting during the day till sunset. It was of 
the right thickness to ensure perfect “following” the 
next morning,—for ‘snow following” is, of course, 
the best, since it is easier for the dogs to keep to the 
track, and the fox can be distinguished at a much 
greater distance upon the whitened hills. 

In the evening I met Sweet and Robbins, two 
veterans in fox-hunting with whom I had spent many 
a pleasant and exciting day in the woods and on the 
hills. A hunt was immediately proposed, and quickly 
planned for the next day. Later in the evening Rob- 
bins and I, with our two hounds, Buck and Sport, met 
at Sweet’s house some distance from the village, 
where we were to pass the night in order to be in 
readiness for an early start and a long day. 

Our approach to the .house was announced by 
Sweet’s hound Flirt, a sister to Sport, whose high- 
pitched bay was at once responded to by the other 
two dogs, to her great delight, and we were soon 
seated around a roaring open fire of logs in a big old- 
fashioned kitchen, smoking and talking, recounting | 
and laughing over the haps and mishaps of forme 
hunts, recalling the lucky and unlucky days, and our | 
own good shots and bad misses—the latter, of course, | 
always attributed to some unfortunate circumstance, | 
and not by any means to bad shooting. 

The dogs lay around us with their noses to the fire, | 
and listened and blinked with that gravity of demeanor | 
noticeable in their kind. I must speak of these dogs 








a 


briefly, for they are as good ones as ever followed a 
fox, and have seen many a great day’s run. 

Sport and Buck are about the same size,—strong, 
true, steady dogs, of fine staying power and excellent 
judgment. Sport is the tricky one of the trio, the 
first to pick up and straighten out the track after they 
have been bothered and confused by some trick on 
Reynard’s part. 

His voice was broken by his becoming heated by 
following one hot day in August, and has settled into 
a regular roar. Flirt is rather smaller than the others, 
but very keen in nose and very agile. As her master 
says, “‘She’s as loose as ashes!” 

Well, we finally settled ourselves for the night on a 
couple of “‘shake downs” by the fire, and it seemed as 
though we were scarcely asleep before Sweet’s voice 


| was heard, “Come, boys, it’s five o’clock!” and out 


we tumbled, wide awake in a moment, and ready to 
fortify ourselves against cold and fatigue by a solid 


breakfast. 


After feeding the dogs, who were in a state of great 
excitement and crying to be off, we set out for “Tatnic 
Hill,” about a mile away, at about sun- 
rise on as beautiful a winter morning 
as ever dawned, clear and still; and 
though it was cold, our brisk walking 
kept us from feeling it unpleasantly. 

On reaching the hill we loosed the 
hounds, and they bounded away in dif- 
ferent directions, well knowing that if 
they separated they would sooner find 
a track. 

We walked around aimlessly, in order 
to keep warm, for some time, until 
suddenly from south of us came floating 
up Buck’s clear voice, ‘““Ow-ow-ow!” as 
Robbins said, “singing the news!" and 
a track was found. 

In a very few moments Sport and 


growing fainter and fainter in the distance, and we 
knew that they were heading south away from us. 

We followed on. After a little we could hear them 
again showing that they had changed their course, 
and were bearing east. We stood listening intently, 
till Sweet said: 

‘Lou, do you know where that fox lies? He lies in 
the Scarborough swamp; from there he’ll go north 
through the woods to Prince Hill, and from there to 
Long Rock, and when he gets there J shall be there!” 

Off he started at a great pace. We laughed, and 
followed him. Sure enough the hounds swung around 
to the Scarborough swamp, and soon after entering it 


their steady cry broke into a scream as the fox slipped 


out ahead of them from where he had been lying. 

“He’s on his feet! Nowif he’ll only come this way!” 
exclaimed Robbins. 

But no, he headed east instead of north, and a 
murmur of disappointment arose. 

‘*He’s gone to the river!” 

“Well, boys,” said Sweet, “lets make for the Bar- 
rett Ledges, for he’s got to come around sometime, 
and when he does we want to be there to receive 
him!” 

Straight away east went the fox till once more the 
dogs were out of hearing, and we tramped north 





through the snow to the ledges, which we thought he 
would pass on his return from the river. On reaching 
them we sat down and rested, and waited further 
developments. We did not know, of course, whether 


| the fox would come that way, or would take some 


other route and destroy our chances for the day, for 
it was now the middle of the afternoon. 

We had been sitting there nearly an hour, listening 
with eager ears, when far in the distance I thought I 
could faintly hear the voices of the hounds. 

“Hark!” I exclaimed. 

There was a breathless pause, and then it came 
clearer and unmistakable. 

“They’re coming, boys, run for places!’ 

At the word we scattered, Sweet went to the brow 
of the hill, Robbins concealed himself in a clump of 
white birches near an old barway, and I stood behind 
some trees near a path that ran out from the woods. 

As I stood looking through a small field-glass which 
I carry, and while the hounds were yet far in the 
distance, I saw the fox come into the valley below us 
about a quarter of a mile away, and springing upon a 
large rock stop and listen for the dogs with his head 
turned and one foot uplifted. 

Satisfied that they were still hot on his track he 
dropped from the rock and started on again, running 
as if he were getting tired, as his next move showed 
him to be. 

In a number of years’ hunting I have known foxes 
to do many clever things to throw off the dogs, such 


r)as running into the midst of a flock of sheep, and 


staying there to let the sheep trample out the sight 
and scent of their tracks, running in a shallow brook 
for along distance, running in a travelled road, and 
other schemes that only a fox would think of. 

But the cleverest thing I ever saw done was done 
by that fox. 

After leaving the rock he went to an old stone wall, 








| thought, “and I'll try him.” 
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mounted it and proceeded some distance on the top. | 
Then stepping down he trotted straight out across a 
meadow for a distance of about twenty rods. He | 
next turned around, retraced his steps to the wall, 
carefully stepping in the track he had made going | 
out, remounted the wall, crouched for a spring, and | 
bounded through the air like a ball, jumping in the | 
opposite direction at least twenty feet, and coming | 
again toward us! | 

Nearer and nearer came the hounds, clearer and 
clearer came the music of their voices, Buck’s bell- 
like notes, Flirt’s high treble, and Sport’s deep bass | 
making the hills ring again, till finally they burst 
into sight in the valley, running beautifully, giving 
tongue constantly, and after following hard all day 
still running so close that you could lay a blanket 
over the three! 

On they came to the wall, and to the place where 
Reynard trotted out across the meadow. This track 










they followed, as 
he knew they 
would, till they 
y and 
wings and 
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suddenly as though the fox had | 
flown away. | 

Then they stopped and seemed to be in consultation, | 
for it was confusing to reach the end of a fresh fox | 
track in the middle of an open meadow. | 

But cunning as Reynard was, and well laid as was his | 
plan, the intelligence and experience of his relentless | 
pursuers were a match for him. After a few moments 
lost in vainly looking for a continuation of the track, 
the hounds separated. Buck and Flirt went one way, 
and Sport the other, in a large circle, knowing that in 
that way one or the other must pick up the track | 
again. Soon Sport’s roar announced that he had 
recovered the trail, and in a moment they were in full 
cry again. 

It was not long then before I saw the fox bound 
into sight again at the edge of the woods, and after 
standing a moment switching his tail in evident 
annoyance, start down the path directly to me. On 
he came, while my heart beat so that I could hear it, | 
and I scarcely breathed. ‘A few more rods,” I 


das 
developed 





Suddenly he stopped, raised his head suspiciously 
and turned abruptly to the left, and heading for the 
barway ran lightly and swiftly to within eight rods of 
where Robbins lay. 

I watched him eagerly, and was wondering whether 
Robbins could have changed his position, when a 
wreath of smoke curled out of the white birches and 
floated lazily upward, and the fox sprang into the air 
and fell back motionless, cut through and through by 
the charge of “double B’s.”” 

We hastened to him, and the hounds, their ardor 
increased by hearing the report of the gun, soon 
came up in great excitement and threw themselves 
upon the body of the fox savagely; but life was 
extinct, and they soon left him, and lay down to rest 
and be patted and praised before setting out for 
home. 

We were then quite a distance from the village, 
and when we reached it we were all tired and hungry, 
but we had that fox’s skin, had had a grand day’s 
hunt, and one to be always pleasantly remembered 
and talked over. L. B. C. 

. — 


For the Companion. 


THE CANADIAN NATIONAL PARK. 


The Canadian National Park is to the popular mind 
limited to Banff and its region, though it really 
includes a great plateau in the Rocky Mountains. It 
has been called the most beautiful spot on earth. 
Lucerne, Switzerland, is not uncommonly spoken of 
as the crown of scenic beauty, and the conservative 
American may well compare the glacier-pointed peaks 
and emerald lakes and rivers of Banff with those of 
Lucerne, and inquire which has the greater claim to 
beauty, as a whole. 

We have seen both, and to our mind Banff is the 
more grand and wonderful, but Lucerne the more 
poetic and beautiful. 

The magnificent extent of the Rocky Mountains 
and their great variety and endless resources of stu- 
pendous scenery, make Switzerland seem small in 
comparison. The great glacier of the Rockies, near 
the Canadian National Park, covers about thirty-eight 
square miles, and is said to contain more bulk of ice 
than all the glaciers of Switzerland. But for spec- 
tacular effect and thrilling splendors it does make the 
impression of Mont Blanc, as it is seen from the 
valley of Chamouni. 

The purple curtains of the sky of Italy hang over 
Switzerland, and every valley is haunted by legend 
and song. The sense of awe in Italian Switzerland is 
soothed and softened; a spirit of beauty haunts 
everything. There are the soft stops of the great 
organ of nature in the air. 

But not so in the Rockies. The peaks rise a mile 
above you in the thin air, rugged and bare, and blaze 
in the pale blue sky with ghostly and silver fires. 
The rivers roar over tremendous crags; they leap and 
plunge and thunder. 

Stop and listen; you may hear the mountain torrent 
everywhere, and see its foam amid the giant firs in 
every circle of the eye. There is no fairyland here, it 


the year. 








is the abode of giants. The eagle wheels and screams 
here, and the fierce bear shakes his head over the 
shadowy caiions, but here flit no airy song birds, and 
sport no nimble feet of the chamois or fawn. Here 
the soul grows great, and the conscience struggles for 
truth, and to crush under the strong feet of resolu- 
tion all unworthy desires. 


' 


The Rockies are, indeed, grander than Switzerland, 
and even more inspiring to a pure and lofty faith, but 
the mellowed tone, the melodious completeness of the 
Alps is not in them; they are like the law without the 
covenant of grace. 

Banff, so named from the county town of Banffshire, 
Scotland, is the mountain town of this wonderland of 
the giants. It is situated on the Great Divide or the 
summit of the Rockies, a mile above the sea level, 
and is walled with peaks gleaming with glaciers, a 
mile or more high. Its location was determined by 
its wonderful hot springs, and the great extent of the 
plateau, which is twenty-five miles long. 

The Bow River runs through it, glacier-fed, clear 
and green, and here is Devil’s Head Lake of glacier 
water, pure and clear, with as dark a legend as Mount 
Pilatus at Lucerne. There are Rigis, or observation 
peaks, everywhere, and on every hand the outlook is 
gigantic and awful. 

The wonder spot of the region is on the side of Sul- 
phur Mountain with its caves and springs. These 
springs are likely to be one day as famous as Baden- 
Baden. They are regarded as very efficacious in 
scrofula, rheumatic troubles and Bright’s disease. 
The waters are taken warm, a tumblerful at a time, 
often two glasses in the morning, and are used for 
bathing daily. People come here on crutches, and 
amble away leaving their crutches on the trees. The 
great hotel is kept open as a sanitarium throughout 
The place is undoubtedly destined to 
become one of the most famous and fashionable 
resorts in the world. 

But the young reader will be more interested in the 
curious features of Banff, than in these descriptive 
outlines. They are not wanting. Curiosity is awak- 
ened everywhere, from the hour that the tourist 
enters the gap, as the pillars that open the long pass 
to the railway are called, until the Scottish name is 
shouted by the conductor. 

My own curiosity began to be stimulated at Calgary, 
the town of the ranches and Indian reservations, 
just at the entrance of the gleaming empire of the 
peaks. The train stopped amid the gay uniforms of 
the mounted police, and a picturesque gathering of 
ochre-painted Indians. 

Everything was new and strange. As I stepped from 
the train, Indian women gathered around me, in 
beads and blankets, with horns to sell. In the shadow 
of the station stood an Indian with a sad face silent 
and stolid. 

“That is Deerfoot,” said a passenger agent to me, 
“the once famous Indian runner. He used to outrun 
all the Indians of the mountains and plains. He 
became so famous as a messenger that he was in- 
duced to become a champion in foot-races. 

“At last a great contest of speed was arranged for 
him and a white runner. It was the cause of much 
excitement, betting and gambling, so much so that 
some white speculators formed a plan to cripple 
Deerfoot by a trick as cruel as it was cunning. 

“The Indian boy was to run in light moccasins, and 
his opponent in leather shoes. These men mingled 
the light earth of the race-course with pieces of glass, 
so that the broken glass would cut the moccasined 
Indian’s feet. The poor Indian came out of the con- 
test defeated and bleeding, and injured for life. His 
heart was as wounded as his body; he came to hate 
the white people, and never was his old self again. 
He became a criminal, and fled at one time from the 
Mounted Police into the States, but returned again. 
This is the story as it is commonly told, and which I 
think is substantially true.” 

Past cattle on terraces, over plateaus in view of 
mountains crowned with pearl, through the gap in 
the cool air of Wind Mountains, up to Canmore, four 
thousand three hundred and fifty feet high, zigzagged 
the train. We were among the uplifts of the Devo- 
nian and Carboniferous ages. Hills stood as it were 
on edge. 

Then on to Banff amid black walls of scarred rock, 
and green forests foaming with cascades, and over- 
looking peaks of flushed mist and snow. We were 
soon at Banff station, under the merciless peak of the 
Cascade Mountain, ten thousand feet high, and east- 
ward rose Mount Inglismaldie, and near the Vermil- 
lion Lakes. 

We took supper, ran up to the wonderful hot 
springs, and were then told that we must visit the 
cave. 

“It is the most curious place that you ever saw,” 
said the proprietor of one of the hotels. “An old 
prospector has told me the story of its discovery. I 
do not know how true it may be. He said that some 
miners were travelling in these parts, when they saw 
aman rise out of the ground, go up into the air, and 
walk off as natural as life. 

“They thought that the last day had come. Then 
they went to the place, and instead of an open grave 
they found a cave, and a pine-tree led down to it 
through a hole in the ground. Men came to see the 
wonder ; another pine-tree was let down into the cave, 
and cleats of wood nailed across the two. What did 
they find there? You must go and see.” 

The apocryphal story was at least interesting. The 
cave may have been discovered in some such way, and 
a wandering miner might have often seen an Indian’s 
form rising out of the earth by the old pine-tree, 
which was once the natural ladder down into the 
cavern. 

The cave is now entered through a house, built like 
a Swiss chalet. It consists of a glittering chamber 
lighted by lamps, and a great pool of green sulphur 
water, clear as glass, much like the Ponce de Leon or 
Waukulla Spring in Florida. The emerald pool is 
lighted from an opening in the earth above. A rope 
is stretched across it, and people are allowed to bathe 
in it. The dome of the cave gleams like a shadowy 
throne room. 

The pool is only four or five feet deep, and bubbles 
are constantly welling up through it like fountains of 
gems. 

The Bow River, after its long struggles through the 
hills, presents a scene of placid beauty at Banff. It 
runs through fields of red cotton, or wild cotton, a 
kind of crimson phlox. It is fed from the snow lands 
in the sky, and invites the artist and the poet. 

An evening row on the Bow, through the Canadian 
National Park, is an event to be remembered for a 
lifetime. The mountains change with every turn of 
the bow-like river. There is strength, majesty and 
glory everywhere; the peaks rise straight to the sky, 
the glaciers fill with crimson and gold light like 
crowns. The river is deep and clear, now violet like 
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Lake Lucerne, now a sea-green, now a shadowy | 
emerald color. It here and there presents a curve on 
the swift, still tide like a broken mirror. 

The boat glides on over the deeps like a thing of | 
air. Mountains come and go like an army of giants in | 
glittering armor. Cascades thunder, and yet the air | 
is oppressively still. If there be clouds in the sky, 
they change into chariots of copper and gold. The 
gray wing of the solitary eagle is seen; here and | 
there the dark form of a solitary Indian appears. | 

The car whistle blows. It is echoed by an hundred | 
walls. The grandeur becomes terrific and even fero- | 
cious. The head grows weary, and the wanderer has 
a sense of his own insignificance, and probably seeks 
his bed at last to pray for a life of quietude and simple 


faith in God. HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
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| 
MAKING A BOAT. | 
| 
| 
| 


One of the things dearest to a boy’s heart is, prob- 
ably, a boat which he can call his own. 
I recently saw a boat which was built by a boy, and | 


as it was so pretty, so simple and so easily made, 1 | of more than a year ago, set forth the idea of | buy next. 


resolved on the spot to describe it for The C — | 
readers. 
An illustration of the boat, as it appeared floating ' 





As seen afloat. 





on the water, will be found below, as well as patterns 
of the various parts before they are put together. 
The material should be pine, and the sides should | 
be cut from one piece of board, since it will be found | 
wise to avoid all the joints possible. The side should | 
be marked out upon the board before it is cut. | 
Measure off the proper length, and then make a | 


| 


| 


ee 


Fic. 2. Side. ba 


drawing of the upper and lower lines of the side, 
making them at the proper distance from each other 
at the middle point where the side is widest, and of 
the same curve throughout their whole extent—as 
seen in the illustration. 

Cut out the stern piece in the form given. The 
sides and stern may now 
be put together. Use gal- 
vanized screws for this 
purpose, or, if these can 
not be obtained, ordinary Piper ~ 
screws dipped in white Fis. 8. Stern piece. | 
lead. Screws, rather than nails, should be used, as a 
much closer and more permanent joint can be made 
with them. 

The method of fastening the sides at the bow is 
shown in Fig.4. A small upright piece of board is 
placed between them, to which 
they are securely screwed. This 
upright board should project a 
little in front and be bevelled, 
to offer less resistance in row. | 
ing. Knowing how wide the 
boat is to be, at various points 
on its bottom make braces hav. 
ing the same inclination as the 
ends of the stern board, and fasten: them in the 
positions shown in the 
cut. 

The lower edge of the 
sides must now be bev- 
elled to fit evenly the 
bottom boards which 
are to be screwed to it. 
If the bottom could be 
made of one board, the 
liability to leakage would be considerably diminished, 
but, as this would be well-nigh impossible, two 





Fic. 4. 


Bow joint. 





Fic. 5. Joint of knee 





Fia. 6. 


View of knees. 


boards should be selected of a width sufficient for the 
purpose. If these can be “tongued and grooved” 
together, so much the better, but should such a plan 
be impracticable, as true a joint as possible must be | 
made. | 

The boat, as far as finished, can now be placed upon 
these two boards and an outline made of the required 





Fic. 7. Plan of bottom. 


shape, allowing an inch or so which can be trimmed | 
off flush with the outside, when the bottom is screwed 
to the lower edge of the side. 

A flat rail should be placed around the top, in which 
to fasten the rowlocks. Pins may be used and home- 
made oars, but the patent rowlocks and machine. 
mrade oars will be found much pleasanter to use. The | 
oars, in either case, may be of pine, which is very 
light and sufficiently strong for a light boat. 

The disposition of the seats can be readily seen. 

Every joint should have a thick coat of white lead 
before the screws are put in, and every joint which is 
not water-tight should be closely filled in, and the 
whole boat painted with two good coats of lead | 
paint, in whatever color is desired. White outside, | 
and pale pink or straw color inside, makes a very | 
pretty combination. 
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THE YOUTH’s COMPANION, in one of its issues 


the Flag and the Public Schools. 

The idea is becoming popular, and the Amer- 

can Flag can now be seen floating over many 
a patriotic school. 

THE YOUTH’s COMPANION now asks the privi- 
lege of floating an American Flag (at its own 
expense) over one public school-house in each 
of the forty-two States. 

Which one of the schools in each State 
shall have the Flag? 

The scholars in any of our public schools, 
wishing to secure the Flag for their school, can 
compete for it in the following manner: 

They are invited to write an essay, of not 
more than 600 words in length, on “The Patriotic 
Influence of the American Flag when Raised 


| over the Public Schools.” 


These essays are to be handed to their teacher 
for examination. The essay selected by the 


| teacher as the best may be forwarded to THE | 
| YouTH’s COMPANION on or before April 1, 1890. 


Each essay sent us must be accompanied by 
the name of the school, the author, and the town 
and State. 

The school in each State sending us the best 
essay on the subject will receive from us, free of 
all expense, a Regulation Bunting Flag, nine 
by fifteen feet in size—forty-two stars. 

The awards will be made as soon after April 
Ist as possible, in season for the schools to 
dedicate the Flags on the Fourth of July, 
1890. 

As soon as the award of Flags has been made 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION will publish the names 
of the schools receiving them, also the names ot 
the writers of the essays. 
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‘al Don’t forget the Special Offer made last week. 
One Dollar will buy this month what $2.00 will not 
Thousands of copies are sold every month 
| to experienced business men, and the book has no equal 
for boys. young men, and young A 7 are enter- 

} ing commercial life. Don’t 
Seymour Eaton, Pub., 50 Brom eld Street, Boston. 





How to 6ure 
SKin & ocalp 
DISEASES 
swith the< 
, CUTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


HE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF 
skin and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from in- 
fancy to old age, are speedily, economically *and per- 
manently cure by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, when all 
other remedies and methods fail. 








CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, ‘internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everyw ere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; 
| RESOLVENT, . Prepared _by sone tt r "poed 
| AND Sepeabes, Co., Boston, Mas 

Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases. id 








| ¢@- Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily ‘skin a1 
es prevented by ‘CuTICURA SOAP #3 





Relief in one minute, for all pains and weak- 


nesses, in CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, the 
only pain-killing plaster. 25 cents. 


WE MAIL TO ANY ADDRESS 


FREE 
Our Special Catalogue 
FINE PLUSH CLOAKS 


Of our own manufacture, made 
from the very best wearing and 
most beautiful Silk Seal Plushes. 
Elegant satin linings,correct styles, 
superior fit, finish and workman- 
ship. The extreme low prices in- 
sure a wonderful sale. The book 
also contains a complete descriptive 
price-list of our enormous stock of 


DRESS SILKS. 


Write to-day for Book. 











About W ashing Flannels. 


Dr. A. N. Bell, Editor of the Sanitarian, New York, writes: 
‘“‘Pearline has gained special ascendency in my household and 
in many others to my knowledge, for cleansing flannels. Your 


own directions for its use are those we abide by; 


‘Wash flan- 


nels by hand in lukewarm Pearline suds; rinse thoroughly in 
warm water ; wring dry (by pressure through clothes wringer), 
pull and shake well; dry in warm temperature and they will 


keep soft without shrinking. 


, 


As one wash is sufficient to ruin flannels, great care 
an Oer should be exercised as to the use of the many imita- 


tions which are being offered by unscrupulous grocers 


or peddlers. PEARLINE is never peddled. 


Millions use Pearline—do youpP 








Chas, A. Stevens & Bros, chicaco, itt: 








Make a choice iovoutment he 
OY N A HOME n 
WN an ORANGE Gaovs fa 


Great Bargains at DeLand and Lake Helen, 
Florida, in Orange Groves, all ages and sizes. Houses 


| and Lots, and Blocks and Lots “of land of all sizes, 
| improved ‘and unimproved. TERMS to suit purchasers. 


| Send for Florida papers, circulars and full particulars 
to HLA 


- DeLAND, DeLand, Florida. 


C. C. SHAYNE, 


Manufacturer, wishes to in- 
form the ladies that he has a 
full assortment of Russian 
Sable Skins, and will make 
Boas of the very latest style to 
order. Mink, Alaska, Sealskin, 
Lynx and other Furs in stock. 
Lowest possible prices for 
strictly reliable furs. No. 124 
West 42d Street and No. 103 
Prince Street, New York. 

Illustrated Fashion Book 
mailed free to out-of-town 
buyers. 








By Express, 
AREFULLY PACKED, 
a — 








Send ten cts., before Feb. 1, for my 
new Seed Catalog (which contains 
an Elegant Colored Plate of Rare 
Blue and Pink Water Lilies, and tells 
how to bloom them in tubs in open 
i oS antec sowing seeds), and 
mail you 5 sample papers flower 
read, my choice, for trial, free. For 
8 I will send all the above 
and ; more papers, mi coe Sweet 
Williams, 42 vars., ed; Gypso- 
phila or Mist p pedligg Doubte Por- 
tulaca, 10 cols.; New Godetias, ens 
. Improved Double Poppies. 38 vars. ; 
Giant White Candytuft; Double 
Asters, 35 vars. For 50 cts. | will send Catalog and 20 papers, 
all the above and 8 more, amounting to $2 at regular rates, viz. 
Large fil. Phlox, Pansy Park Prize Strain, 30 vars.; Dwarf Sw ect 
Alyssum ; German Pansies, 50 vars. ; Annual Chrysanthemum ; New 
Amaranthus Splendens ; Double Gaillardia, 8 vars.; Japan Pinks, 
50 vars.; Double English Daisies, 8 vars. 18 Firat Prizes awarded 
me on above strains by Mass. Hort’l Soc. Eupho orbia Hetero- 
phylia the New Mexican Fire Plant, or Pants Leaf, is the most 
elegant of all annual foliage plants; 3 feet tall, very branching, 
leaves 3 inches long, dark green, thote, on mk, ents $ roe in 
clusters and blotched with scarlet. Ipom Seto the 
new Brazilian Morning Glory or Day-blooming a Cont is the 
most ornamental of all annual vines, climbing 4) feet with immense 
leaves—often a foot across—covered with reddish hairs; flowers 3 
inches across, rf a — freely in large clusters. @REA‘1 
SPEOI 4 
The Catalog —_ 4 _ 
genes new plants is 50 cts., L 
= bo send a pkt. of both 
absolute! 
whoorder ever obec lotor fi 
will add a pkt. of Fire Plant, * 
atis, to each 30 ct. order. 
W. GOODELL, Sced Grower, Pansy -~ Dwight, Mass. 











HUB GORE ‘SHOES 





are all insured for 14 years free. 
They cost from $3.00 to 
$15.00. 
They look better, fit better, 
feel better, and last longer than 
all others. 





Every shoe-store sells them. 







SHOE CUT OPEN TO SHOW 
HEART TRADE ~ MARK 
ON INSIDE OF ELASTIC, 









mocning | 


Liv position, 


7389. 


Pears obtained the only gold medal awarded solely for 
toilet SOAP in competition with all the world. 
flighest possible distinction.” 





rT a 





ah arenes 


\ 
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THE AMERICAN EAGLE. 


It has been proposed lately to ornament the tip of 
the flagstaffs used in the regular army of the United 
States with a representation in metal of the bald 
eagle, which is the emblem of our republic. The 
staffs of regimental standards now terminate with 
a pike. The eagle has already done duty in this 
way upon the standards of other nations, and partic 
ularly upon those of Rome and France. The Ameri- 
can eagle, however, is of a different variety from the 
eagles of France and the Roman Republic. It is 
American variety—the “bald,” or white-headed 
eagle. 


an 


The ordinary name of the bird is a misnomer. It 
is not bald, but simply white-headed, the feathers on 
the head and neck of adult specimens being snowy 
white. 

The honor of first naming this bird as the emblem 
of the United States belongs to John J. Audubon, the 
naturalist, whose name will be forever associated 
with our bird-life. He called the bald eagle the 
“Washington eagle,” because, he said, “Washington 
was brave, as the eagle is. Like it, too, he was the 
terror of his e nemies, and his fame, extending from 
pole to pole, resembles the majestic soarings of the 
mightiest of the feathered tribe. 
reason to be proud of her Washington, so has she to| 
be proud of her great eagle.” 

The bald eagle, with wings extended, or “dis wai 
proper,” as it is called in heraldry, was made the | 
emblem of the United States in the year 1785. 

Benjamin Franklin did not approve the choice. 
The bald eagle, he declared, was a very evil-disposed 
bird, who would not earn an honest living, but got 
his livelihood by violence, deceit and rapine. He did 
not consider such a creature a worthy emblem of a 
people who had ey driven out of their country 
all kingly birds of 

Freuklin’ ’s critical "Sadgmens did not prevail. It is 
true, as he declared, that the bald eagle lives chiefly 
by violence and theft, swooping down upon the 

rey, and snatching from this industrious ird the 
fish that it has just caught. But the eagle, on occasion, 
po take fish out of the water with great skill. 

The eagle is, moreover, a bird of dignity as well as 
of bravery and beauty, and its strong attachment to 
its young and to its home certainly recommends it as 
an American emblem. 





+e 
ATTACKING A TIGER. 


Russian hunters are said to look upon a combat 
single-handed with a bear as only an ordinary experi 
ence. It is doubtful, however, if many instances of 
a man attacking a tiger, armed with a sword only, 
can be vouched for, but Colonel Seaton relates the 
following : 


One morning, just as we were leaving the parade 
ground, a man came rushing up breathless, looking 
as scared as if his life were in danger. 

“Get your guns, men, ” he exclaimed in terror, 
“there is a tiger in the hollow by the fakeer’s hut, 
and no one dares go by!” 

This was an intimation not to be slighted, so in all 
haste we got our guns and two elephants, and hurried 
to the spot, where, in truth, a terrible scene presented 
itself. The ti er, bleeding from a cut in the head 
was on the edge of the hollow, growling fiercely, 
with a man mangled, and apparently dead, lying 
beneath his paws. The unfortunate man was the 


fakeer’s son, a fine swordsman and first-rate wrestler, | 


one of the champions of his regiment. He had come 
home only that morning. 


Some people who went to draw water at the well | 


had disturbed the tiger, and on his rising they fled in | 


terror. The brave but rash soldier, who happened to 
be near at the moment, on learning the cause of the 
commotion, immediatel advanced to attack the 
tiger, and with his sword gave him a tremendous cut 
over the head, which, however, did not materially 
injure the powerful brute. The tiger rushed at the 
man, strippe d the arm down to the elbow, and, dash- 
ae him to the ground, held him beneath his paws. 

hen we came up we were at first at a loss how to 
act, for the man was as much exposed to our fire as 
the tiger. Howe ever, it was not a time for lengthened 
consideration—we tired, and a lucky shot finished the 
animal. 


+o 
FIVE TO ONE. 


It is eaid to be a prevailing delusion among English 
tourists that the natives of foreign countries are 
guilty of peculiar stupidity in not understanding the 
English language. Sometimes, however, even those 
who were not born “bold Britons” attain a linguistic 
advantage. 


Two English travellers in the East one day entered 
the shop of a Jew who, though he spoke several other 
languages, had but a slight acquaintance with Eng- 
lish. On his failure to make the Jew understand 
what he wanted, one of the travellers said carele ssly 
to the other: “The old fool doesn’t speak English. 

U nfortunately, this remark came within the radius 
of the Jew’s compreh@nsion, and drew from him the 
following questions : 

“Do you spik Italian?” 

“No,” answered both. 

“a you spik Grik?”’ 


“Do you spik Turk?” 
“No 

“Do: you spik Spanish?” 
“Do. you spik French?”’ 


Thea n, after a pause for preparation, the old man 
ejac ulated, energetically 
“Me one time fool; you five times fool.” 


—————$_$$$§Oo———__—_— 
A GOOD BARGAIN, 


A schoolboy defined strong drink as “the stuff that 
causes the most human happiness—by lettin’ it alone.” 
Here Patrick seems to give credit to the rumseller by 
a. similar back-handed process of reasoning : 


At a temperance meeting where several related 
their experiences, a humorous Irishman was acknowl. 
edged to be the chief speaker. He had ona pair of 
fine new boots. Said he, “A week after I signed the 
pledge I met an old frie nd, and he says, ‘The m’s a 
ine pair of boots you have on.’ ‘They are,’ says I, 
‘and by the same , token *twas the saloon-keeper who 
gave them to me. 

“*That w as generous of him,’ says he. 

“It was,’ says I, ‘but I made a bargain with him. 
He was to kee p his drink and I was to kee my money 
My money bought me these fine boots. I got the be x 
of the bargain, and I’m going to stick to fe. 7” Tem- 
perance Banner. 








—_~@>— 


“HAVE you ever read Dante’s ‘Inferno’?” asked a 
lady of a garrulous acquaintance, who said that she 
had “read everything.’ 

“Oh, yes,” was the immediate reply, “and I thought 
it charming. But, let me see, who was it wrote it? 
[never can remember the names of authors.” 


If America has | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“Cutlers’ Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam is 
the best cough cure in the world,” says Allen & Co.,Cinn. 


i 

To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown’s 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.”” Microscopical 
examinations have proved that the use of soap is the 
only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 
vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens 

| and relieves soreness of the gums. Price, 25 cents a 
bottle. Sold at drug stores. [Adv. 


ate : 
**I have suffered agony from Itching Piles, and was 
unfitted for all work. The first trial of your KALLIsToN 
stopped the itching in less than a minute. I think it is 
a big thing.” JosEepn E. Foster, So. Lyndeboro, N. H. 
Yor sale by all druggists. Price, $1.00, or sent, express 
paid, on receipt of $1.25, by J. BurRNetT & Co., 27 Central | 
Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv. 

















~ oad. — 
50 
Agents with ref. wanted to sell lg ao 
Agents wanted to sell foreign 
| $5 to $8 a day. Samples worth $2.15 FREE. 
gle’s College, 1330 Chestnut St., Phila. 
existence. Cost of are 


20 seeds for 6 one-cent ‘stamps. | 
Frank Wood, Newberg, Green. | 


| 
| 





ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


barry ONTS: ey and its causes. Experience 
of a sufferer iver complaint a twin disorder. 
Constipation a resuit_of dyspepsia. Food to ag taken. 
Food to be avoided. Mailed free to any addres: 

JOHN H. MCALVIN, Lowell,Mass., 14 years City Treas. 


No more clothes-pins 
needed. The P 











Sample line by mail, 
50 cts. Agents want- 
ed; exclusive terri- 
tory given, Send for 
sample eand circulars 
to Worcester 
Pinless Clothes 
Line Co., No. 
17 Hermon St., 
Worcester, Mass. 


ray GOODS 


BY MAIL! 
Everything in Dry Goods and Garments. 


| Suits for Boys, Girls and ee Upheiatery, &e.. 
at lowest prices. Send for VILLE and Shoppin, one 
GRAN HAT NES 


| Raptce [RREE . G 
O., successors to COO CONARD ’ _ x. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


| ket and Ninth os.” 
CHANCE FOR AL Ltoenjoy 
a Cup of Perfect Tea. A trial 









_Winter Ii ine. 











pounds of Fine Tea, 
rial, 
.— 
Su 


Japan, Im 





jomplete short-hand manual, 35c., swift and facile, | 
not excelled by any. Ira Paddack, Percival, Iowa. 
foreign stamps, Mexico, Ceylon, South Amer- 
ica, etc., 2 cts. A. E. Ashfield, Bow 233, Rye, N. Y. 
STAMPS sheets. Big com. Green & Co., Medford, Mass 
tage stamps at 25 per ct. commiss' ba 
W.S. ALDRICH, 3 Concord Square, Boston, Mass. 
Lines not under horses’ feet. Write Brewster 
Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 
HAND PAMPHLET AND 6 MAIL 
lessons, half course,Ten Cents. Lin- 
y Wanted to learn Tele raphy. 
YOUNG MEN Barsicceann ean ys 
low. Ponivaiscs free. 
Address, VALENTINE BROS., Janesville, Wis. 


F.A. LEHMANN | 
Washington, D. C. 
Send to circular. 











or others wishing to sell legacies or un- 
eREE Our He iilustrated circular on Dress 


HEIRS 2 ALLEN, ofa Sng zeal estate in Boston, 
Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 
“ALL ABOUT NEW STATE OF 
| Send stamp for nated 
| er Jonathan.” 


address, R. H. A urt St., Boston, Mass. 
tem. Address Rood Magie Seale Co. ,Quiney, i, 





| 
STAMPS. iaiteren For samge ou | 








tia, 10c.; % Heligoland, 50c.: 12 India” 10c. ‘Massa- 
chusetts NIEQ 13 ( Brom P. O. Box, 1,461. | 
( Brown's op your 

Boots 

French ae 

BNVInV i: 2 eonen Shoes. 





- 100 rare var. 
d U.S. Tre: 


STAMPS 2: War, oe. only 25c. 100 rare. fexico, 


rus, Guiana, Trinidad, etc., only 1 
ac List free. Agents: wanted at 33 13 oer wy ~ 
Stand ard Stamp Co., 1115 S. 9th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


(be IMP. MONITOR INCUBATOR 
ND BRISTOL BROODER. 
Challenge vig Send for new circular. 
A. F. WILLIAMS, Bristol, Ct. 


STENOGRAPHY #2:<57" 25:02 


thoroughly taught at 

Eastman College, 

Po’keepsie, N. Y. Yours men and women carefully 
for © Geceeed = noes. 5 Business 

men sonnet with Co. for cat- 
alog' CARRINGTC NC GAINES. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


CENTS 

















brings you our 100-page 

Catalogue, etc. Cards “N.G.” 
Cc. W. STORY, 

27 Central Street, Boston, Mass, 


| PLUSHES. 


We have a large assortment of fine plush remnants 
| suitable for fancy work. Perfect goods, 24 inches wide, 
| over 30 shades. Send 2-ct. stamp for prices and sam Nes. 
| Contrexeville Mfg. a Manville, 


2d-Hand #, Gycles, 


and every Am. make new at lowest prices. 
—— my be yments with no extracharge. Send for 
ouse, Hazard & Co.,8 H St., Peoria, Ill. | 


F ENCE! PRICES REDUCED © 


Heavy Netting. Best made. 














for medicine, but a specially pre- 

DE Food, adapted to the weak- 

est stomach. 4 sizes cane. Pam- 
WOOLR 


(STEEL WIRE.) Catalogue FREE. Write 
SEDGWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 
RP ne F SE THE MOST RELIABLE Foop 

1B) est free. H & CO. 

(on every label), od MASs. 

y Imperial Self-Inking Stamps pen & penc 


or infants & invalids. 
Any namein Rubber, {§ cents. Clubot 8. worst 








anything 

Ler Atte oa tt eg eo 

ber Stam 30. jew Haven, Conn 

Est. nt Betciotnee. Bio factory, 11&13 Cen ter St. 





cusTON $ 


PANTS. # 


Samples free. Boys’ Suits, $4. Sent 
Manuf’s Pant Co., ey 


INVISIBLE curr HOLDER. 
For Ladies and Gents. Just out. 
Lightest, pues my practical and 
cheapest. Im ible et out of order. 


$3 bey 08 25. 








Su _ to all. See r 10 cents ; = 
as 20 cents; two dozen pe. $1.00 by mai 
Stam taken. Agents wanted. 

The only 
medicine 
known that 

of twenty years it has never failed to cure any 
kind of Croup. — Tsim B, mail, 10 cents. 
Box, 50 cents. C.A I Jamaica, N.Y. 


TIN & CU., Providence, R.I, 
willcure Membranous Croup. Ina private practice 
Imperial Pen Cy] Pencil Stamp. 


Your name on this useful article for 


marking linen, books, cards, etc., — 
Agents sample. ide. Clubof eight, » $1.00 
Eacis STAMP Works, New Haven, 


ELECTRIC BENGINE 












address for $1. sued Winn mre ‘oan 
188 Jackson St., Chicago, I 


FASHIONABLE HAIR. 


rid 








ve will mail goods to reliable 
parce throughout the United 

tates for ap sroval. The new- 
est styles and best of goods at 
lowest prices. No money re- 
quired until they are received. 
No obligation to keep goods if 
unsatisfactory. Send for circ. 


JOHN MEDINA, 


463 Washington St.. 
Boston, Mass. 





Siam, Borneo, Egypt. | - 








wader, oung Hyson, 
2,00. Be articular and state what 
inducement ever offere 
AMERICAN TEA CO. 3 v. St t 
ese ree 
Nee $3 AE ¥. % 


ish Breakfast or Sun 
ind of Tea you want. ow 
| orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees and Bak 
-Post Office how 289,  N. 
CATALOCUE FREE. 


, sent by mail on receipt of 
d to 
Powder. For full lars address THE G a. pattie 
SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 








Reseat your Chairs 


with the handsome and dura. 
ble Fibre Seat. Up to 16 inch, 
36 cents; 17 or 18 inch, 48 cents. 
Sent by mail, pre- paid and 
fitted, on receipt of price and 
paper pattern. 


HARWOOD MFG. C0., 


91 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





Sa eal OV DRICED 
$  SNDEMRIER 


CATALOGUE FREE. Address, T wee] pe 
artment, POPE MFG. Co., Makers of £ COLU 
YCLES, Boston, New York, Chicag 


“DOWN WITH HIGH PRICES” 











A 965.90 Sewing Machine, . . . $18.00 
A 500 lb. Platform Scale,  «w @ 10.00 
A $125.00 Top beak 4 : 8 65.00 
A 2 Ton a son Seale, . + « -« 40.00 
A $40.00 ae 15.00 
A try 00 — ~~Ay ies 88, ° e .50 
A 240 lb. Scoop and Platform Scale, 3.00 
A4 SIA Fa amily or Store Scale, 5 

foo other articles in same proportion. “Catalogue free. 


CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, III. 


RHEUMATISM 


CURED BY 
Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters, 


RELIEVES ALL RHEUMATIC PAINS. 
SuRE REMEDY for Rheumatism, Neuralgia & Sciatica. 
Sold by druggists everywhere, or by mail, 25 cents. 
Novelty Plaster Works, Lowell, Mass. 














asi tnd 
led or worn 


boots 
goods 


and shoes a 
that are soil 
\ ee original be Beauly’ ot Minish and and 














THE WONDERFUL 


CHAIR. 


LUBURG 







M4 WHEEL CHAIRS 


TO HIRE. 
Uy SPRCIAL FREE 
Pos h Pitlatelshia Pa. 


VERY, 





vie mFeCO. 141 (G5; 












Send 


&.. ten cents in seeds, e 
abridged catalogue and price-list free. 
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SEEDS % 


} EVERYTHINGIN THEN N 
RARE ST NEW. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Ohio. 





Plants, Roses, Shrubs 

ruit gy | Ornamental 
Trees rape Vines, 
cou Fruits etc. 


CHOI oicesy OLD. 


ten cents for our illustra’ 









Or send for our 82 pag 
years. 24greenhouses. 700 acres.) 





Permanent Results, 


And not a mere temporary exhilaration, are produced by the 


use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Thi 


and working constitutionally, 


is medicine, being an alterative, 
through the blood, its effects 


may not be immediately apparent in all cases, but the gain in 


health and strength, through 
lasting. It reaches every drop 

“T have none but good words to speak 
regarding Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. All during 
the winter I was languid, tired, and without 
any appetite, until I com- 


its persistent use, is real and 
of blood in the body. 

“T was a great sufferer from a low condi- 
tion of the blood and general debility, be- 
coming, finally, so reduced that I was unfit 








menced the use of this rem- 
edy. I took three bottles. 
Its effects have been revi- 
vifying, and I feel as if I 
had entered a new life. 
I did not think it was in 
the power of medicine to 
produce such a wonderful 
change, as has Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla in my case.” — 
Mrs. C. Johnson, 310 Hicks 
st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


—FOR— 


Debility. 


for work. Nothing that 
I did for the complaint 
helped me so much as 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, a few 
bottles of which restored 
me to health and strength. 
I take every opportunity 
to recommend this medi- 
cine in similar cases.”— 
Cc. Evick, 14E. Main st., 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 

“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is 
one of the very few pro- 








“I have used Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla, and also other preparations of a 
like nature, for the purposes of a blood-puri- 
fier, and, while receiving no good, but often 
positive harm, from others, I have always 
derived benefit from Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and 
have no hesitation in recommending -it to 
any one in want of a reliable blood-purifier.” 
—Mrs. M. C. Hopkinson, 110 Merrimack 
Corporation, Lowell, Mass. 

(The safest and most reliable tonic, 
alterative, and diuretic is 


Ayer’s Sa 
Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER & CO, 


Price $1. Six bottles, 





| page free illustrated list, and ““How to Use a Razor.’ 









prietary medicines that I 
ean honestly recommend. I have seen it 
used in this place, in a number of cases, 
with very satisfactory results, and I have 
used it in my own family, for salt-rheum, with 
abundant success. I consider it to be the 
leading blood-purifier of the day.” — Charles 
C. Davis, Nashua, N. H. 

“LT suffered from general debility for fifteen 
years. A few bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
completely cured me, and I now enjoy good 
health.”—Mrs. J. F. McElhinney, Truro, N.S. 


rsaparilla, 
Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 


$5. Worth $5 a bottle. 





SPECIAL WINTER OFFER. 

aa cut is the exact size of 

ur 65c. razor steel, 2-blade, 

warranted Knife. Price for 

awhile, post-pais 4 ges. § 5 for 
€ 


blade, 5c. Lady’s 
2-blade pearl, doe. 
Gent’s_ fine 3- 
blade, $1. Hollow 

azor, $1.25, 7-in. 
Shears, 60c. This 
Knife and Shears 
$1. Send for &- 


MAHER & GROSH, 44 S Street, Toledo, Ohio. 





